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Front cover; A shawl for the romantic and the dramatic and for knitter's who want to give a new 
shape to their favorite Shetland lace. Designed by Deborah Newton in Pingouin's Pingolane, pp. 
32 and 54. 

Back cover; A traditional doily pattern knits larger than life. Knit by Emily Ocker in sport-weight 
wool. p. 38. Photos by Alexis Xenakis. 
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• of shapes and sequences. As 
knit, shawl shapes tend to be rectan- 
gular (square or oblong), triangular, 
or circular. As worn, the oblongs stay 
such, but the squares become dou- 
bled triangles, and the circles, semi- 
circles. More than with most gar- 
ments, the wearer of a shawl Is an 
active part of its design. In fact, the 
wearer may decide not to wear, but 
may drape said shawl around the 
shoulders of the nearest table or over 
the back of a chilly chair. 

Although the shapes are few, the 
knitting sequences are numerous, 
and, most often, not the expected Alexis Xenakis 
order of knitting events. Rectangles 
would seem to be the most obvious: cast on 
the width, knit the length, and bind off. Of ours, 
only 'Grandma^ checkerboard lace' and the 
center of ‘Snowdrops and snowflakes' are so. 

When a square shawl is folded in half for wear, 
it often reveals Its roots, and they are apt to be 
triangular, not square. 'Sidna's Shetland shawl', 

Eugen's stole, and Barbara George's grey 
shawl all begin as increasing triangles. 

Shawls come in all sizes: while most rise to 
the shoulders, they may end at the waist, the 
knee, or the floor. And with increasing triangles 
or circles, it may be hard to decide when the 
shawl is done. Even at the end of a shawl, 
most knitters are not done. They are ready to 

Few garments can be as varied as shawls. 

Perhaps because there are tew things they 
must do, few parts of the body they must fit, 
there are many things they can do and be. 

They can be the most utilitarian garments. (The 
subtle shaping of the ‘Faroese shawls' forms a 
shawl that can be tied on and forgotten while 
arms and hands carry on.) They can be the 
most romantic and lacy garments (only slightly 
less impractical than the garments whose 
iriadequacy they are covering up, see p. 14). 

Today's shawls have substance and personali- 
ty and can be enjoyed both as warm security 
shawls and as dramatic accessories. 

Enjoy these casual covers, and try to make 
just one shawl. (Yes, a potato proverb chips 
away at that double meaning: we wager you 
can't knit just one.) 

Elaine-Rowley, Editor 



from the West Coast of the U.S. to 
Great Britain, from the Southern 
Hemisphere to the Arotio Circle, with 
stops in places between. 

Our excursion begins with a letter 
from Tatyana Schmidt, Autun, 
France: "I have been reading KNIT- 
TERS with pleasure, and I believe 
your readers would like to hear 
about the 'The Knitting Bishop,' of 
Leicester (herewith an article about 
him from the [London] Sunday 
Times Magazine. He takes the 
words right out of the mouth of many 
a knitter when he says: 'I believe in 
rest and ephemera. This Is where 
knitting comes in: it's restful and ephemeral.' 
Note that his A History of Hand Knitting was 
hot off the Batsford press in November." 

Ah, yes, the Bishop of Leicester. We will 
speak with him at Bishop's Lodge, Leicester 
(p. 10). We have his letter dated 20 Septem- 
ber: “If the enclosed article, ‘The Real 
Romance of Knitting History' interests you, 
please use it [p. 1 1]. I have kept the story 
simple. The book contains aU the back-up, 
including all the interesting stuff I have 
learned about the Fair Isle/Armada wreck. . . 
Perhaps one day I'll give you some historical 
reflections on American knitters." 

But before we take off from New York, 
let's take the shuttle to Washington and see 
historian Anne L.Mcdonald, the author of No 
Idle Hands: The Social History of American 
Knitting (to be published by Ballantine 
Books in Sept. '88). Anne has set up house- 
keeping in the basement of the Library of 
Congress, but took time to write an article for 
us [p. 13]: “I picked up on what you said 
about the Bishop's article on debunking 
myths and hope my article accomplishes the 
necessary transition. Your suggestion of an 
intenriew article is most appealing, and I 
shall quejl any shrinking violet tendencies 
and tell all! All involves juicy details of a life- 
time of knitting (I'm now 67— so that can take 
up a lot of paragraphs . . .)" 

On second thoughL let's stop by Anne's 
on the way back [read Anne's article and 
intenaew in the next issue]— Elizabeth Zim- 
mermann and Nancy Wynia are taking us 
along to New Zealand (pp.18 & 19). But we 
won't be able to stay long. Barbara George 
awaits us in Australia (p. 17) . . . 

But perhaps you might wish to travel at 
your own pace ... your itinerary starts with 
the next page. 



Alexis Xenakis, Publisher ' 
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Letters 



shops ravlsned 

: me begin by tell ing yo u 
M much I iove KNnTEI?S 
igazine. It’s a real treasure 
a serious knitter! 

On your article concerning 
the yarn shop, I have a sug- 
gestion. My son is in middle 
school. At 12, it is compulsory 
for both boys and girls to learn 
cooking, sewing and wood- 
working (It's called a 'Family 
Studies' program, and teaches 
basics.) Also, he’s in an 
'Enrichment Program' where 
children may choose chess, 
models, etc. It was while I was 
buying his model at the Hobby 
Shop that the idea stnjck me. 

Let's face it. Most mothers 
don’t knit. Therefore, they do 
not teach their children. I had 
to teach myself when I was in 
my twenties. 

Here is my point: why not 
introduce knitting as an 
enrichment program through 
the schools? Shop owners will 
realize what a difference it 
makes when a child realizes 
that knitting is really not diffi- 
cult. Otherwise, they can 
advertl«e a Saturday with 2- 
hour free lessons. Hope my 
suggestions help. 

Mrs. Ida Taliercio 
Darien, CT 

Wedding belle 

I was enchanted with the wed- 
ding gown in the Spring '87 
issue. I had already sewn my 
daughter's dress, so I made 
the knit dress in pink and 
shortened it Jp mid-calf length 
as a mother-o<-the-bride outfit. 
It was sensational! Many 
thanks. 

Judy Roy 
Marshfield, Wl 

Wanted: answers 

I have a question, and being 
the daughter of a lawyer I shall 
phrase it in its varied applica- 
tions. Take these oases: you 
see a pattern in a sweater on 
someone's bacK and copy it; 
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you see a pattern in a catalog, 
and copy it; you see a pattern 
in a sweater wearing a design- 
er label, and copy if you see 
a pattern in a knitting maga- 
zine in a library, xerox it and 
copy it. Next you take all of 
the above, and wear them. 

Next, you take all of the 
above, and sell them. Ques- 
tion: Where have you violated 
a copyright? I am not sure I 
what rules apply in the protec- 
tion of these designs— 
is there a copyright law for 
designers? Also, I saw a nice 
sweater designed by a 
weaver, with woven body and 
knitted cuffs. I would like to 
see some designs using com- 
binations of materials; most of 
us might be able to stitch up a 
simple pattern from cloth, and 
knit sleeves and collar in. You 
brought something along this 
line already, with knitted parts 
of different wool. 

Finally, I saw a design for a 
baby blanket in a knitting 
magazine with an intriguing 
technique: It ended up dou- 
ble-sided; both sides were 
carried on the needle in alter- 
nating stitches, and one stitch 
was knit then the next purled. 

It sounds complicated! Is it? 
(This was in two colors.) 

Thank you for a lot of fun 
and erijoyment. 

Astrid Phillips 

Hammond, iN 
Anyone have copyright 
answers? Look for a knit/ 
woven exarppte in the next 
issue. Theiht/ble-sidedbian- 
ket was double knit. For a b rief 
explanation, see KNITTER'S 
Magcnine No. fl, p. 60. 

Knitting etudea 

I was amused and interested 
in your article by Deborah 
Newton on fine yarns. 

I learned to knit in the late 
20’s and early 30's. The yarns 
available then were mainly 
Engl'ish— fine two-ply Shet- 
lands, fingering yarns, or per- 
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School for knitters 



Need instructions for a 
speacd teclinique? A 
refresher course? Turn to 
Sdiool for Knitters. 



approx approximate(ly) 
b in back of stitch 
beg begin, beginning 
BH buttonhole (s) 

BO bind off 
CC contrasting color, 
cm centimeterfs) 

CO oast on 
cont continue 
dec decreas(eXed)(esXing) 
dpn double pointed needle(s) 

EOR every other row 
est establish(ed) 
g gram(s) 

“ inch(es) 

Inc increas(eXed)(esXing) 
kknit 

L(H) teft(hand) 

MC main color 
meas measure(ment) 
mm millimeter 
mult multiplefs) 

ORL or required length 
oz ouncefs) 
p purl 

pat(s) pattern(s) 

psso pass slipped stitch(es) 

rem remain (s) (ing) 
rep repeals) 

R(H) rightfhand) 

RS right side(s) 
rnds round(s) 
sc single crochet 
sel selvedge 
sk skeln(s) 
si slipfping) 

SSK slip, slip, knit 
st(s) stitch(es) 

St St stockinette stitch 

tbi through back of loop(s) 
tog together 
WS wrong sidefs) 
wyib with yarn in back 
yd yard(s) 
yfwd yarn forward 
yo (2) yarn over (twice) 
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KNITTING 

GLOSSARY 



Short rows, improved 



ELIZABETH ZIMMERMANN 



:MEG SWANSEN: 



Your source for all Rowan 
products introduces the 
newest books yet! 



40 fabulous new 
patterns from 20 of 
Britain's finest knit- 
wear designers. Hard 
cover book with over 
100 color photos and 
charts $26.95 ppd. 



The new Rowan Knit- 
ting Book #2 with 
new designs in 
softcover. 

$9.00 ppd 






YflRHCQ 



31 Railroad Place Hopewell, NJ 08525 



School for knitters 



In this video, Elizabeth and Meg demonstrate the knitting 
techniques they use. There are 100 segments, ananged alpha- 
betically, plus a 20-minute interview with Elizabeth at the end. 

They have included the tried-and-true as well as their new 
discoveries and "unventions": Knitting Back Backwards, 2- 
End Knitting, 3-needle I-Cord Cast Off, etc. 

The KNITTING GLOSSARY VIDEO is 4 hours long, and 
comes on a set of 2 cassettes plus aVideo Guide and Index. 
VHS only; $66.75 ppd,/rom; 



SCHOOLHOUSE PRESS 
6899 CARY BLUFF 
^ PITTSVILLE,WI 54466 
^ (715) 884-2799 
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Look to: 



YOUR YARN SHOP 

For the most knitting ideas per square 
foot, try a good yarn shop. They can't 
help it. Surrounded by yarns and pat- 
terns, inspired by customer's projects , 
shop folks are a natural source. And 
there's the profit motive: they need you to 

Chris Peterson and Natalie Masayi of 
A Stockinette. . .Inc., a shop in Hunting- 
don, PA, have been especially successful 
with a shawl: "Our shawls are generally 
monochromatic. We use yarns chosen for 
color and texture and vary the stitches to 
give even more dimension. The basic 
instructions, hovrever, are simple enough 

Materials. A. Your choice of yarns of 
similar weight; a total of 1800 yds is 
required for shawl and generous fringe. 

B. Size 7 needles, or size to give gauge. 
Gauge. Sstsequal 1' 

Cast on 20 sts. Shawl is worked from 
side to side. Follow and repeat yarn/ 
stitch/row guide. At the same time, ino 1 
St at beg of ea RS row until 1 70 sts, 
approx 42" from CO. This is the middle of 
shawl; mark with safety pin. Dec 1 st at 
beg of ea RS row until 20 sts rem. Bind 
off. Fringe bottom edges. 

Make it bold. The dark shawl uses 6 
yarns: from Chantelaine, 6 sks Goliath 
#017 and 1 sk Tiana #556; from Crystal 
Palace, 4 sks Parfaite #20, 2 sks Firefly 
#109, 2 sks Creme #2262, and 2 sks 
Chenille Coton #458. Follow the guide. 
Take off. The light shawl uses the same 
method but more yarns (we count 13) 
and a less discernible repeat. Stock- 
inette, garter, and seed st areas are 
occasionally embossed with bobbles or 
popcorns. So. follow a simple plan or 
plan your own. Can you knit just one? 



Yam/stitch/TOw guide 





# Rows 


Stitch 
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Stst 






garter 
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Chenille Coton 




stir — 






garter 
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The Bishop of Leicester 



He started krtittirtg when he was 7 years old. "It's not an uncommon 
story for the beginning of knitting for English children, ‘ he says. "Rainy 
day, little boy racketing around the house making a terrible din, and 
Granddad couldn't stand it any longer, got a ball of string and said. Til 
give you something to keep you quiet. ’ He taught me to knit with my 
fingers. I was very quickly unsatisfied with that and said, 'Please give 
me some needles: I want to do it properly. '" 

He was consecrated a bishop in Korea, is now the spiritual father 
to 900,000 people, sits in the House of Lords, and he has just written 
what promises to be a best seller: A History of Hand Knitting (Bats- 
ford.). We're delighted to introduce to you the Bishop of Leicester. 

a Yes, there is a real history of handknitting. But the problem 
with the real history is that a lot of it is very hard to work out 
in the detail we should like. For instance, if you take the most 
beautiful pieces of medieval knitting that we have, a relic purse 
from Chur, in Switzerland, and the lovely cushions from the royal 
tombs near Durgon, in Spain, we cannot honestly say how they 
were made. Some are silk, some are wool. They are made in 
colored work. This, I think, is very interesting: that the first inter- 
est in patterning in knitting is color; texture comes later. 

We think almost certainly they were made with metal rods. 
(The Toledo steel industry was already in action.) But whether 
they were plain or whether they were hooked, we cannot tell at 
the moment. It’s unlikely that we will ever be able to solve the 
technical problems of deducing from the fabric what the tools 
were like. And it is infuriating that we cannot say what was the 
social background of the people who did it. 

You may know there are at least four pictures of the Madon- 
na knitting. They come from the 14th and 15th centuries and 
suggest that knitting was a domestic craft. But they don't tell us 
whether Our Lady is being painted in a middle-class, or a poor, 
or a wealthy house. And so, there are questions that we can't 
answer which are intensely fascinating. 

When we do a careful study of knitting patterns, I think all we 
can say about their history is that there is a distinction between 
knitting east of the Adriatic and west of the Adriatic. All of the 
patterning that we find to the west is based on horizontal motifs, 
as in Fair Isle. But much of the patterning on the east side has 
vertical motifs, and you find these beautifully demonstrated in 
Turkish, Yugoslav, and some Serbian stockings. 

But of course, many Greek and Serbian patterns are also 
horizontal (they are between the two areas). Yet, one notices 
that the western designs rarely use a cunred line in the motif, 
whereas the eastern ones do. The eastern stocking is always 
begun at the toe and knit up towards the cuff. The western 
stocking is always begun at the cuff and knit down towards the 
toe. Now it’s possible that the reason for the eastern method is 
something to do with the development of knitting out of nalbind- 
ing, the single-eyed needle knitting, by which the so-called 
Coptic socks, the Roman-Egyptian socks were made. But we 
can still not explain why that Oriental method didn’t get trans- 
ferred to western Europe. I think it’s more than likely that there’s 
some spontaneous generation in some different areas at the 
beginnings of knitting. 

I tried in my book to say where the question areas are, 
because we honestly at the moment can’t get the answers. But 
when we come down to the 15th century onwards, at least in 
English (I’ve had no opportunity yet to study what may be avail- 
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Diehard Dutt, Bishop of Leicester, talks to Alexis Xenakis— two 
rows of knitting before Jimch and J-cord on mitres. 



able in Spanish, French, and German)— we have a great deal of 
reference to knitting. We see it beegming a cottage industry 
after the improvements in the manufacture of steel wire which 
gave us the mass production of steel rods in late 16th century 
England, a little earlier in Germany. Soon, there were plenty of 
knitting needles available. Then knitting takes over and 
becomes something which is referred to by poets and writers as 
a matter of course. They rarely tell you exactly how it was done, 
but you can get a few clues here and there. 

Ftofessor Joan Thirsk, the agrarian historian, has done a lot 
of study on the export of stockings from England. And that also 
builds up a picture of considerable interest. Knitting was still 
largely a wool yarn craft, although silk knitting was being done; 
and because it was a handcraft, it was relatively expensive. 
Right through history you find that the big profits are never 
made by the person who does the knitting, they are made by 
the distributors and the marketers. And so you begin to build up 

I became very conscious of the roots of knitting in the life of 
the people. Even in the late 18th century, and above all the early 
19th century, when it becomes also a leisure craft (which it does 
not appear to have been before the 18th century) you have to 
realize there were people with leisure. There’s a new pattern of 
international trade behind it: the export of Merino sheep from 
Spain all over Europe improved the German wool. The Germans 
found that they could dye Merino wool in a wide variety of very 



The real romance of knitting history 



beautiful shades by the eariy 19th century; and export it, once 
trade was restored after the Napoleonic era. It is from that point 
that the great impetus comes, at least in England, for knitting as 
a drawing room craft, an occupation for polite ladies. 

We have an interesting thing that we can pick out in Eng- 
land, another swing in knitting about 1870, after the introduction 
of virtually universal training in literacy, with the Education Act of 
that period. About 15 years after that, by the time its effect was 
being felt, working class women in particular were able to read. 
Then we get the cheaper magazines (often very badly edited 
indeed) which encouraged people who formerly would only 
have knitted socks either for sale or for their families, to make 
other garments. And by the time the World Wars gave their par- 
ticular stimulus to knitting, we have the modern knitting scene. 

Knitting as art. Well, my point of view is this: the distinc- 
tion between art and craft is a very difficult one to maintain. It’s 
only from the 18th century onwards that that distinction begins 
to be important; artists and craftsmen were the same kind of 
animal. So the modern distinction has to be defined. In many 
art colleges and fashion schools around England, I've been 
asking the teachers what is the difference between art and 
craft where does the line come between applied or ornamental 
art or decorative art and fine art. The line can never be estab- 

I would prefer to call knitting a craft; I think it’s less preten- 
tious. But when we look for the works that could be considered 
art in that they exist for themselves alone, I suppose it's the 
17th and 18th century German and Alsatian knitted carpets that 
you have to look at. Yet the men who did them regarded them- 
selves as craftsmen, although they produced lovely designs 
and beautiful pictures indeed. So, because I don’t want to dis- 
tinguish too clearly between art and craft, I don’t mind which 
you call it. We say there’s an art in knitting a good sock. We 
may say that making a good sock is a craftsman’s work. It’s the 
sort of thing you talk about very late at night if you’re under- 
graduates, I think. 

The word ’create’ bothers me a great deal. My brother is in 
art education, and we talk these things over at great length from 
time to time. He was telling me the other day that he’s finding in 
the fashion and textile schools in this countiy that the teachers 
are getting to the point where they won’t teach technique 
because they feel they may stifle creativity. Now, that’s not at all 
a traditional attitude, and I think it’s a twisted one. If you want to 
create something simply because it’s beautiful, if that’s what 
you mean by art, well go ahead and do it. You'll have to use 
your craft. 

But if you are feeling that you have to make your name by 
being original, that you have to create something that will last 
forever, then spiritually you are going up a blind alley, because 
everything that we make, we just commit it to its existence, and 
we commit it to the ultimate Creator; it lasts as long as He lets it. 
We’re in His hands. You see, secular philosophy has a rather ill- 
defined view of what eternity is. You can get awfully tied up, 
and you can get very angry about whether what you’re doing is 
art or not. But the humility of the craftsman helps you get over 
all that. You do what people want, you do what people enjoy, 
you do what you can give to others, you do what you love ■■ 
to have. And it really doesn’t matter whether it’s art or craft. 



By the Rt Rev Richard Rutt 
Any craft has a strong 
emotioned effect on those 
who practice it. They make 
up theories and stories 
about it that turn into leg- 
ends and romance— the 
blacksmiths of Europe had 
their mythical Wayland, 
and Chinese herbalists thet 
legendary Yellow Emperor. 

nitters long for such 

romantic legends about 
knitting history: and if people 
cannot find what they long for, 
they usually make it up. Dur- 
ing the past 200 years knitters 
have invented many legends 
that are frequently repeated 
as the romance of the craft. 
But the truth lies elsewhere. 

Let us take eight familiar 
well-known theses that are all 
either untrue or highly doubt- 
ful, but which pass as 'history 
of knitting.’ 

1. The Arabs invented knit- 



ting. This idea goes back to 
about 1790 when Johann 
Beckmann of Gottingen wrote 
the first serious essay on the 
history of knitting in his History 
of inventions. He guessed that 
knitting might have been 
obtained by the Spanish from 
the ‘Arabians,’ and made it 
clear that he was only guess- 
ing. Later writers carelessly 
took the Arab origin as a 
proved fact; but in truth no 
ancient knitting has been 
found in Arabia. The fragment 
dated AD 256 was found at 
Dura, an international trading 
centre of Syria. Syrians were 
not Arabs then, the piece 
could have been brought to 
that town from almost any- 
where. (Anyway, it is not knit- 
ting; it is nalbinding that 
closely resembles knitting.) 
Nor can medieval knitting 
found in Egypt be called 
’Arab’ work. If the Arabs have 
a place in knitting history, we 
do not now know what it is. 
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Real romance oi knitting 



invented the knitting machine 
to heip his wife. This legend 
evolved fully in the nineteenth 
century. Lee certainly invented 



Christ'i 



be traced to Gravenor 
son's History of the Frame- 
: Knitters (1831). Henson 
a devout Methodist. He 



ordained prii 



; probably 



married, 



simple rectangle of i 



6. The people i 



monastery i 



though patterned ings. This theory ' 
scarves go back by Heinz Kiewe a 



published 

The 



mistranslati 



embroidery ma 
take. There is n 
medieval monk 
anybody else) ' 
girdles— nor thi 



evidence tha 
(or medieval 



that in the great explosion i 
handknitting in sixteenth-c( 
tury England both sexes W' 
involved. Both sexes were 



ting until the late nineteenth 
century. 

5. William Lee was an 
English country priest who 
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me that he never considered 
himself bound by historical 
evidence. He dreamed up the 
whole Aran legend, The now 
famous Aran jumpers are 
descended from other British 
seamen’s jerseys, with an 
influence from Central Euro- 
pean knitting that was picked 
up by Irish immigrants in New 
England who returned to Ire- 
land. This all happened 
between about 1910 and 
1930. The mystic meanings 
were read into the designs 
later. (The designs are, inci- 
dentally, fundamentally differ- 
ent from the ancient Celtic 
tracery patterns.) 

8. The patterns of sea- 
men’s jerseys were intended 
to help identify the oorpses of 
drowned men. This is unrea- 
sonable. If a Cornish fisher- 
man’s corpse were washed 
ashore in Iceland or Ireland, 
who could Identify the pat- 
tern? This morbid idea, 
repeated ad nauseam, seems 
to stem from J. M. Synge’s 
one-act play, Riders to the 
Sea (1904), which was much 
read in British schools 
between 1920 and 1950. 
Synge’s story was based on 
his acquaintance with the 
west coast of Ireland. In it a 
drowned man is identified by 
the mistakes his sister remem- 
bered making in knitting his 
stockings. Misremembered, 
this incident developed into 
an elaborate and Impossible 
theory about the meaning of 
patterns on jumpers. 

There are other silly sto- 
ries, too. The one about Eve 
knitting the patterns in the ser- 
pent’s back is untraceable, 
but it may have something to 
do with the fact that Arabic 
has no word for knitting that 
does not also Include braid- 
ing, plaiting, crochet, and 
other techniques. The story of 
knitters in church drowning 
the preacher’s voice by the 




Unlike the Bishop of 
Leicester, Americans 
have no knitting 
myths to debunk. 

With the United States 
indeed a 'Nation of 
Immigrants' and with 
no indigenous Indian 
knitting, it was the set- 
tlers, often knitting on 
the way over, who 
ferried the craft to 
these shores . . . 



Historian Anne L. Mcdon- 
ald continues her story and 
talks about her book. No 
Idle Hands: The Social His- 
tory of American Knitting 
(Ballantine Books, to be 
pub. Sept ’88) next 
issue— in KNITTERS. 



sound of their needles Is non- 
sense because knitting is vir- 
tually silent— even though 
people go on talking about 
’clicking needles.’ There are 
stories about Lillie Langtry, 
Coco Chanel, Lord Nelson. . . 
and doubtless many more. 

The real romance of knit- 
ting history lies elsewhere, 
deep in the anonymity of a 
people’s craft: in the Icve of 
women knitting for spouses 
and sweethearts in distant 
battlefields, of mothers strug- 
gling to keep their children fed 
and warm, of people who 
today knit garments for those 
starving in the Third World. It 
is a romance of striving and 
caring, the romance of forgot- 
ten millions— less to do with 
monks and mystic meanings, 
with medieval tales and ship- 
wrecked mariners, than with 
the socks and stockings that 
were worn by a myriad lovers. 
That is the romance that is 
real.Q 
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“The rage for the shawl was not due to First came the shape. Before knittir 

the fact that it was an artiole of luxury sewing, or the ioom, man used an anin 

and therefore gave opportunity for rivalry skin as a flat garment to be draped ab 
among ladies of fashion; there was aiso the body: a shawl. Still before knitting, 
an art, and a very personal art too, in the man used the loom to produce cloth fc 

way of wearing it. The shawl was not just protection and ornamentation. Looms 

flung over the shoulders like a cioak—it easily produce squares and rectangle: 
required to be draped: and much indi- but all other shapes are difficult: most 
vidual taste could be displayed in this require cutting and sewing and waste 
draping, for the shawl with its elegant valuable fabric. 

■ Every culture has some form of fab 

draped as covering. Neolithic cave pa 
ings (c. 4000-1500 B.c.) elegantly depi' 
women wearing shawls while riding 0£ 
Himation, toga, palla, tablion, serape, 
rebozo, manta, mantilla, cape, cloak, i 
mantle are but a few of the names givi 
to this ubiquitous garment. 

Our name for it comes from the Pe 
Sian shal. In Kashmir, a shawl was a g 



! graces of the fig- 



jlly draped. 






Scotland, 



which became ’ 
famous of the si 
many fine replic 
the pomegrana 



These Kashmir shawls were made frorr 
the finest, softest wool from the belly of 
the Tibetan goat or 'shawl goat.' The 
country gave its name to the goat, clotl 
and garment: cashmere. 

Beginning in 1798, many exquisite 
cashmere shawls were sent home by o 
cars during Napoleon's Egyptian cam- 



become a European 
ecessary part of a 
3 for more than 100 
complement skimpy 



woman's wardrobe 
years — needed to 



three to four hundred! Delicate neo-Gre- 
cian gowns of the Directoire period had 
short sleeves and low necks making the 
soft cashmere shawls not only an acces- 
sory but nearly a necessity, . 

Businessmen of the British East India 
Company gained control over much of 
India by 1757, and the shawls of Kashmir 
were available to most of Europe. Welling- 
ton gave Napoleon his Waterloo in 1815, 
and power shifted from France to Eng- 
land: from Emperor Napoleon's armies to 
Queen Victoria's industrialists. As new 



If you are lucky enough i 
something special and e 



I beaded 






■tfteryear. And if I wi 
one single extra pure 
ould buy a beautiful i 
' me on fall and winte 
lave for spring and s 
ihead. When I wasn't 



wearing i 



Ah. Shawls! 
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Snowdrops and snowflakes 



Once in a while a piece of knit- 
ting appears in our pc^ that we 
know you will not be atJe to fully 
cppreciate— unless you are here 
to touch it. That's good; it reminds 
us that knitting, after cdl, is not 
ctoout words and pictures. They 
are the means we use to convey 
knitting ideas and ore essenticfl. 
Words and images highlight, ana- 
lyze, associate, evoke; but only 
knitting is knitting.. 

Often these textiles that must 
be felt use materials unfamiliar to 
most knitters: a beaded bag, a 
qiviut hood, and these hondspun 
drawls. 

It is pointless to present ttiese 
shawls os projects and to pretend 
that they ore easily duplicated. 
There certainly ore commercicfl 
yarns as fine os these, but we 
know of none with their softness 
and elasticity. If you ore a skilled 
handspirmer, you can aspire to 
such. 

But if you are not, there's much 
to learn from Barbara George's 
very straightforward method for 
knitting all the borders simultane- 
ously, round-ond-round. And, 
perhaps rrrore important is her 
example of an iscfloted knitter 
using traditioncfl Icsce patterns 
(available to us dll through those 
words and pictures we must rrse) 
to aeote her own beautiful 
shawls— Shetland in spirit, if not in 
fact. 

By Barbara George 

N ow, about lace shawls!!! I have had 
a long fascination for lace; In partic- 
ular, lace shawls! 

Sarah Don’s book The Art of Shetland 
Lace was a great inspiration to me as It 
was the first really worthwhile book avail- 
able to me on fine lace knitting. I read 
about how the Shetland Islanders knitted 
their shawls and thought that there must 
be an easier way other than all the graft- 
ing together of the lace sides onto the 
main part. I admire them immensely but 
thought I would take advantage of circu- 
lar needles. My basic method is: 

1 . Knit a centre piece either by cast- 
ing on a number of stitches (e.g., 60 sts) 



and then knitting twice the number of 
rows of pattern (i.e., 120 rows) or by cast- 
ing on 2 sts as one comer and increasing 
1 stitch at the beginning of each row to 
the required number of sts, then decreas- 
ing to form a square diamond. 

2 . Then I pick up the sts around the 
square (1 stitch for every 2nd row) or the 
loops around the diamond onto a circular 
needle. I usually do a couple of patterns 
of lace holes around the ordinary square 
before commencing my lace border pat- 
tern. Count the sts on each side to make 
sure they are even, and place a marker 
for the b^ and three markers of a differ- 
ent color for each of the other three cor- 
ners. I choose a stitch pattern (or number 
of stitch patterns) to be used for the lace 
edge. To keep a balanced edge, It is best 
to choose stitch patterns of the same 
multiple of stitches. Sometimes I mull 
over my design for days! ! A beginner 
would best do just one stitch pattern, 
such as feather and fan, to get the hang 
of this process. If there are not enough 
stitches to suit a pattern you want to do, 
increase evenly across each side to 
adjust 

if the shawl is to be all lace garter 
stitch, the knitter will have to purl every 
alternate round. Increase one stitch each 
side of the four corner sts: yarn over, knit 
into back of corner stitch, yarn over. (I 
knit into the back of each corner stitch to 
give it a twist.) Do this increase every 
second row; this makes the shawl 
square. Of course, you have to adjust the 
pattern to suit the increases. If the pattern 
Is complicated I sometimes leave these 
increases in plain knitting. This segment 
then makes its own pattern shape. But 
this only happens if I’m changing stitch 
patterns, say every 10 or 20 rows. 

If you had only, say feather and fan, 
then you would include the increases In 
the pattern, but if I were doing spider 
webs then I would leave the increases in 
plain knitting. 

3. When the lace border is complet- 
ed, then do not break the yarn but at the 
beginning of the next round oast on the 
required number of stitches for the lace 
edge with a short needle. That is, after 
choosing a suitable lace edge pattern. 

On the rows of lace edge knitted 
towards the shawl knit the last edge stitch 
and one border stitch together. That is, 
on every 2nd row knit (or purl) 2 tog. This 



grafts the lace edge onto the lace border 
simultaneously. Again you must choose a 
lace edge not only to suit the shawl but 
also to suit the number of stitches on the 
border side (e.g., a border of 480 stitches 
could use a lace edge vitith 12 or 24 pat- 
tern rows— it is the number of pattern 
rows that matters, not the number of 
stitches cast on— also remember that 24 
pattern rows uses up half the number of 
border st, 12 sts). With experience you 
can adjust by decreasing 2 sts off the 
lace border (i.e., knit 3tog) to fit in the 
required number of patterns but this must 
be done evenly at each end. I do not 
make a mitered corner. When all four 
sides of lace edge are completed, the 
only joining up is to graft the two lace 
edge ends tog. 

Blocking. Wash the shawl gently, 
roll in towel to absorb excess moisture, 
then pin out, stretching gentlyto make a 
perfect square. This takes time, and a 
tape measure is essential to get a perfect 
square. The lace edge corners are note 
perfect square but they do stretch. Allow 
to dry completely before lifting (12-24 
hours). I do mine on towels or a sheet 
over towels on the carpet. 

This Is the method I have devised for 
myself. A new pinned shawl is as exciting 
as a new born babel! I keep tiptoeing 
back to see that it is still there!!! 

Source*. I use Barbara Walker's 2 
books. Treasury of Knitting Patterns I and 
II; Sarah Don's The Art of Shetland Lace; 
and Barbara Abbey's Knitting Lace. 

The white shawl (photo, Con- 
tents),\s the most recent one I made 
using simple designs to explain my tech- 
nique. The center is knitted from one cor- 
ner to the opposite diamond corner. Yarn 
over loops were made at the beginning of 
each row and these then picked up on a 
circular needle to do the border. 

The center is worked in stockinette st 
with 3-over-3 cable crossings spaced 6 
sts and 1 2 rows apart and offset. The 
border is mostly Snowdrop lace and fin- 
ishes with a few repeats of Bead. The 
edging is Lover's Knot edging. The 
blocked shawl measures 54" square and 
weighs 4 ozs. Polwarth fleece was used. 

The grey shawl Is natural-colored 
grey Polwarth. It is the first design I did 
entirely on my own. All the stitches are 
garter st lace from Sarah Don’s book 
(Leaf for the center; Spider's Web, Lace 
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A knitter's journey 

New Zealcoid 



(Continued from previous page) 

Holes, Madeira, and Diamond for the bor- 
der). The edging is Vaienciennes from 
Barbara Abbey's book. The blocked 
shawl measures 54' square and weighs 5 

Patterns. We have presented the 
patterns as in the Don book with the con- 
cise abbreviations mentioned in ‘On 
Designing' (p. 31): K, knit. O.yarn over. 

P, purl. S, slip 1. SKP, sH, k1, psso. 
STP, sH. k2tog, psso. T, knit 2tog. 
Bead. Multiple of 6 sts plus 1. Row 1. 
K2, *0, STP, O, k3. Rep from' to last 2 sts, 
0, k2. 2. K1, T, 'O, k1, O, T, k1, T. Rep 
from* to last 3 sts, O, T, k1 . 3. T, 0, 'k3, 

0, STP, 0. Rep from' to last 5 sts, k3, O, 

T. 4. K1, 0, T, k1, 'T, O, k1, O, T, k1. Rep 
from* to last 3 sts, T, O, k1 . 

Snowdrop lace. Multiple of 8 3. 

Rows 1 and 3.' Yo, 1 dbl, dec (k2tog, 
tbi, place stitch obtained on left needle, 
pass pext St over it and then replace on 
right needle), yo, k5', yo; 1 dbl. dec, yo. 

2 and alt rows. Purl. 5. 'K3, yo, sl1, 
k1, psso, k1, k2tog, yo', k3. 7. 'Yo, 1 dbl. 
dec, yo, k1', yo, 1 dbl. dec, yo. 

Lover’s Knot edging. CO 18 sts. 

Row 1. S, k1, (0, T) x3, k1, (O, T) x2, O. 
k1, O, T, O, k2. 2. O, T, p10, k1, (0, T) x3, 
k1. 3. S, k1, (0, T)x3, k2, O, T, k1, O, k3, 
O, T, 0, k2. 4. 0, T, p12, k1, (0, T) x3, k 1 . 
5. S, k1, (O, T) x3, k1, (0, T)x2, 0, k1, 0, 
STP, O, k1, O, T, O, k2. 6. 0, T, p14, k1, 
(0, T) x3, k1 . 7. S, k1, (O, T) x3, T, O, T, 
(k1, yo, k3, yo) x2, T, 0, k2. 8 . O, T, pi 7, 
k1, (0, T) x3, k1. 9. S, k1, (O, T) x3, T, (0, 
STP) x2, STP, STP, (O, T) x2, k1 . 1 0. O, T, 
plO, k1, (0,T)x3, k1. 11. S, k1, (O, T) 
x3, k1, 0, T, k1, O, STP, (0, T), x2, k1. 12. 
O, T, p9, k1, (O, T)x3, k1. 13. S, k1, (0, 
T)x3, k1, O, STP, (0, T) x3, k1. 14. O, T, 
p8, k1,(0,T)x3, k1. 

Valenciennes. 26 sts. Row 1. T, k1, 

O, T, kS, T, 0, T, k9, O, T, k1 . 2. S, k2, O, 

T, k1, (T, O) x2, T, k2, 0, T, k3, T, 0, k3. 3. 
O, k4, 0, T, k1, T, O, k11, O, T, k1. 4. S, 
k2, 0. T, k3, (0, T) x2, k3, 0, STP, O, k6. 

5. O, k1, T, 02, k18, O, T, k1. 6. S, k2, O, 
T, k4, (O, T) x2, k9, pi, k3. 7. K1, (T. 02) 
x2, T, k16, 0, T, k1. 8 . S, k2, 0, T, k5, (O, 
T) x2, (pi, k2) x2. 9. T, k1, T, 02, T, k3, O, 
k1, 0, T, k11, O, T, k1. 10. S, k2, 0. T, k3, 
(T, 0) x2, (k3, 0)x2, T, k3, pi, T, k1. 11. 

T k3, T, O, k5, 0, T, klO, 0, T, k1 . 1 2. S, 
k2, 0, T, k2, (T, 0)x2, k3, O, k7, 0, T, k1, 

T. 




keeping there, especially since our motel 
room, as in all other NZ motels, was cosily 
equipped with icebox, stove, and sink. To 
the north was the volcanic island of Ran- 
gitoto (see Gaffer’s drawing) — inspiration 
for my NZ sweater (modeled by Andrew 
Wyeth in the June '87 issue of Life maga- 
zine; knitted by his wife) and to the south 
all manner of alluring blacktop roads. We 
chose one which took us straight to Lake 
Taupo, which is 20 miles long, just as 
wide, and loaded with fish (Gaffer caught 
4 big ones). A startling Maori face about 
20' high had been sculped into a cliff 
wall. My word, those Maori! The day 
before, we had stopped at the steam 
springs of Rotorua where boiling mud 
bubbles out of the ground, and where the 
Maori have a settlement of indigenous 
houses, with exhibits, and a 30' canoe 
carved out of one tree. 

Then over curving precipitous roads 
to the western coast, to the full majesty of 
Mount Egmont, an ominously warm semi- 
dormant volcano, with a snowy Shetland 
shawl around its shoulders, and a blanket 
of clouds over its head, we drove up it as 
far as we could, to be greeted by sun- 
shine and a splendid rainbow; came 
down to earth again, and drove along the 
coast to Wellington (atlases, please) to 
take the ferry to South Island, This was 
just as magical: mountain ranges, wind- 
ing roads through small green valleys, lit- 
tle beloved bungalovirs with flower gar- 



By Ell2nbeth Zimmermctnn 



O ne of my earliest childhood memo- 
ries is that of a longing to travel to 
New Zealand. Why, I shall never know; it 
could have been the sudden appearance 
of New Zealanders in our village of 
Brightlingsea about the middle of WW1 . 
Dressed in khaki, with their broad- 
brimmed hats turned up at one side, they 
were an impressive and pleasant addition 
to our population. They were surely home- 
sick, and therefore inolined to expatiate 
on the beauties of their homeland. For 
some reason I loved the letter Z; perhaps 
because of its position at the end of that 
boring alphabet, or its rarity in the English 
language; how little did I guess that one 
day I'd be proud to use it as one of my 
own initials. Anyway, the name of that dis- 
tant sloping land took root at the back of 
my brain, and the older I grew, the more I 
privately longed to travel to New Zealand, 
Imagine my hopeful astonishment 
when I was invited there for a knitting 
spree last Spring (their mid-Winter). My 
everloving made no objection, and Id in 
April we clambered into an impressive 
Qantas plane and set oft, via Rji (at 
almost the last favourable moment) for 
Auckland. 

What a city: in the northern part of 
North Island, spread over bays and head- 
lands and dotted with landmarks of sud- 
den steep little mountains, we felt that we 
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white cows and sheep, endless sheep, 
These latter nibbled energetically at the 
inch-high grass. What ails the farmers, I 
thought, why not some decent, tall grass? 
But I was set right: one inch is their 
favorite grass height; they nibble it to the 
ground, and are moved to another pas- 
ture where the grass has been busily 
growing up to 1’ height! 

Surprisingly soon we were in 
Christchurch, where at nearby Lincoln 
College the annual Woolcraft Society Fes- 
tival was being held. As a guest speaker, 

I was considerably awed among so many 
spinners and weavers, but managed to 
provide 2 lectures on your and my hum- 
ble craft. We lived in a darling apartment 
at a nearby beach, and took a 1-day trip 
to Arthur's Pass, high in the mountains 
halfway to the west, where we made the 
acquaintance of a salty old museum, and 
a Swiss restaurant to end them all. 

After the Festival, the 1-day work- 
shops began, scattered all the way from 
Invercargill to Auckland. They had been 
kindly arranged for me, so all we had to 
do was drive from one incredible beauty 
spot to another: up valleys, over passes, 
past lakes and seashores, along high 
and winding roads, and (on the west 
coast of South Island) through fantastic 
tropical forests; gigantic trees meeting 
like a canopy overhead, with creepers 
creeping up or dangling down, waterfalls, 
and hardly any traffic, A dreamlike expe- 

I could go on forever, feebly trying to 
describe the climate, the precipitous 
coasts, the spotless motels, the charming 
friendly people and their hospitality, the 
ultra high standards of knitting, and, 
biggest surprise of all: who should be 
there but Michael Pearson! In person!! 
One mind-splitting surprise after another. 

Go there. And give them my love. 
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The opinionated knitter 

Sheep to shawl 



The Opinionated Knitter was back from 
her journey in time to share a knitter's 
solution to several shawl problems: 

ear Elizabeth, 

Thought you'd like to hear about our 
knitted entry in the NH Sheep and Wooi 
Festivai's Sheep to Shawi contest. 

You pianted the seed for the idea 
when you showed us a photo of 2 women 
knitting on the same circuiar garment. 

We calied our team 'The Castaways. 
The idea was that we couidn't weave the 
shawi because we’d been washed ashore 
without our ioom (but with our wheeis?) 

One team member, Nancy, had the 
idea of making a hole in the middle of the 
circular shawl. Could be worn without 
being folded and still amount to some- 
thing if it was on the small side— a 'shawl- 
poncho.' 

I made a collar and knit a few inches 
more for a head start (the weavers get to 
warp their loom, after all.) We used #15 
needles and fine — but not kinky — single 
ply yarn. We had 2 of those needle kits 
with removable ends and we put #15’s on 
the right-hand end (that you knit on to) 
but smaller ofies on the left (that you take 
off of) thereby making it easier to push 
those stitches from the thin flexible part of 
the needle onto the fatter part before knit- 
ting them off the 12's and on 15's again. 
(Another of Nancy’s ideas.) Also, that way 
two kits then gave us 4 needles with #15 
on the business end. 

We started spinning— all of us. After 5 
minutes I started knitting, putting the 2nd 
circular needle on. Then we added a 2nd 
knitter. Soon after a 3rd, and finally a 4th! 
We found that our best spinner (not much 
of a knitter) with the head start of help 
from other spinners, could keep all 4 of us 
in yarn once we got knitting. 

We worked Stockinette st— knitting 
only. We had figured out that we could, 
after all, put in rows of ’yarn over k2tog* 
from time to time. At first we thought we 
couldn’t because whenever one person 
made it all the way around they were 4 
rnds up from where they’d been last time. 
Each person was always working on a 
different rnd than anyone else. Then we 
realized we could just all start at once 
and all do yo, k2tog till we got to where 
someone else had been doing it. That’s 
the way we did the increases too. And the 
casting off. And it was close enough to 
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look like all one row.. 

We didn’t win. Actually we weren’t 
even qualified to be part of the judging. 

But we won hands down if you count the 
enthusiastic response from the observers: 
"How are you doing that?" Tve never 
seen anything like it!" "How did you think 
of it?" "What a great idea!" 

There are so many more knitters than 
weavers in the world that people could 
really identify with us. And the process 
was so much more communal. In a regu- 
lar team, the spinners get way ahead of 
the weaver. They’re relaxed and chatting 
away. She’s harried, sweating it the whole 
time, the bottleneck. Here we were in a 
huddle, laughing, talking, showing off, all 
knitting as fast as we could. When some- 
one got behind— correcting a mistake or 
was slower— we traded seats or rotated 
the shawl. No bottlenecks for us. 

We ’finished’ in the 3 hour maximum 
time allowed.lt came out nice— lacy and 
slightly ruffled when worn, different 
shades of grey, black and brown. 

Have you ever heard of knitting Sheep 
to Shawl contests? Are there any? Where? 
And what are their rules? I’d like to have 
Sheep to Shawl contests include knitted, 
crocheted, maoramed shawls. Any ideas 
for contest guidelines? Ways to make 
shawls? 

Thanks for planting that little seed that 
has finally come to fruit. May it bear again 
other years! It was such fun. 

Jenny Wright 
Charlestown, NH 



TEAM SPORT 

As careful front-to-baok readers now 
know, Elizabeth spoke at this year’s 
Woolcraft Society Festival in New 
Zealand. This event also brought 
Nancy Wynia (whose photos appear 
on p 19) Down Under. 

Nancy, a spinner, attended three 
spinning contests at the Festival. 
Although not sheep-to-shawl contests, 
two were sheep-to-knitted-object con- 
tests. There were six members to a 
team, perhaps ten teams competing 
at a time, all from New Zealand. 

"When the starting whistle blows, 
everybody starts carding and spin- 
ning like crazy." 

In the Kiwioraft contest, each team 
produced a tarn. On the next day, the 
Silver Spinning Wheel contest was 
held. Teams of six spun and knit a 
child’s sweater in approximately three- 
and-a-half hours. Four people could 
knit at a time: one for each sleeve, 
front, and back. Their gauges had to 
match the prescribed sample. The 
sweaters were finished, and 'they 
looked pretty good,’ 

Knitting is the predominant use of 
handspun in New Zealand and the 
knitting of handspun is certainly on 
the increase in this country. Take Jen- 
ny's example, spinner-knitters; crash 
the party. 






Yarns 



Sonnsnwolla. Wraps/in 20: yds/lb 2300; 
Froehlich-Wolle: 60% wool.20% silk, 20% 



Timeless 
Designs! 

Wool and cotton sweater kits 
— designs you’ll wont to knit 
and wear — today and 
tomorrow! 



Fun to knit, with plenty of 
quality yam, os well os o 
pattern, graph, full-color 
photo, designer notes, and 
even a label to sew In when 
you’re donel 

Send $1.00 for a full-color 
brochure and fhe name of 
the closest yam shop selling 




North Island Designs, Incorporated 

Box 216-K, North Haven, Maine 04853 / Tel. 207-867-2004 
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Both sides of a stitch 

Beginnings . . . 



Small beginnings. Most of these shawls 
start small. Casting on a large number of 
stitches at uniformly relaxed tension and keep- 
ing track of their number (do you make your- 
self arrive at the correct number 2 times out of 
3 before proceeding?) is always an Irritation 
when what you really want is to get on with the 
knitting. 

But there's an even better reason to avoid 
a long cast on when knitting a shawl. Shawls 
need to stretch all over, not just in their mid- 
dles, so COand BO edges need to have as 
much give as the body of the shawl. This is not 
easy to accomplish, but a good method is to 
make the difficult edges short, involving as few 
stitches as possible. When that is not done, 
take extra care to make the cast on stitches 
loose, invisible cast on is the best choice if the 
stitches are to be picked up later. 

Circular shawls knit from the center out are 
vreinderfui fun except el the very beginning. 
With almost as many needles as stitches, the 
first few rounds lest patience and dexterity. 

And often it shows. For a tidy center, try 
Emily's circular beginning. 

Borden. On shawls, borders serve most 
of their usual functions; they enhance the 
design and prevent rolling, but they are not 
used to firm the edges. Instead, a wide edging 
adds the bit of weight to the shawl's border 
that makes it drape belter when worn. A bor- 
der can form the beginning of a shawl whose 
stitches are picked up along it rather than 
being oast on (see Deborah Newton's shawl, 
p. 64), This is a common method for Shetland 
shawls. Very frequently a border is worked 
sideways to the outside edge of the shawl, 
and knitted onto its un-cast-off stitches, avoid- 
ing the final firm edge. Borders are an valu- 
able weapon in this fight against rigidity. 

But, as you might expect, there is one little 
problem with the borders, and, although we 
discussed it with many knitters, we found no 
answer. The problem is how to deal with the 
beginning and end of the border itself. The 
border stitches must be cast on and the end 
joined to the beginning. Most often, an invisi- 

off, and the beginning and end are grafted 
together. The difficulty is that often this does 
not happen on stockinette or garter stitch, but 
right in the middle of lace. And, while we may 
understand the lace well enough to knit it, 
even to correct errors in it, the chances that we 
can hold 3 rows of it in our heads at once (the 
2 on the needles and the one being grafted) 
are slight. 

Everyone we discussed this problem with 
tries to graft on a plain row and then just does 
their unscientific, but practical best to make it 
look right. The tensbn on the grafting row can 
be adjusted, and a bit of extra attention given 
this spot in the bbcking will pay off. As a 



result, if you look for the graft, it can be found, 
but it is usually less obtrusive than a seam. 

The only reference I've found dealing with this 
problem is in Knitted Lace Doilies by Tessa 
Lorant (see Meg's review, p. 60). 

Blocking. Not all shawls are lace; not all 
shawls require blocking. (Yes, there is a con- 
nection.) For some a simple steaming, or less, 
will do. But for most, a proper blocking is 
required for the best appearance. All that is 
required is a damp shawl; rust-proof T pins or 
wig pins (more than you have); a place (Emily 
Ooker says this can be no more than a bread 
board covered with soft fabric if the 'shawl' is 
really a small doily, or a bed, or flat carpet cov- 
ered with plastic sheeting and a sheet, if larg- 
er); the dimensions (frequent blockers may 
want concentric circles, squares, or whalevers 
marked waterproofedly on their blocking sur- 
face); time (the object needs to dry completely 
before unpinning); and courage (stretch fur- 
ther than you think). 

Between times. Like kimonos, shawls 
are too pretty to fold away between wearings. 
They are flat shapes that look as good off the 
body as on it. Shawls can double as table, 
couch and bed wear. Make yours sen/e dou- 
ble-duty. 

More beginnings. Rumors have just 
arrived of other neat beginnings for circular 
shawls. Watch Tips in our next issue. 

—ER 

Emily's circular beginning. You need 
to use a crochet hook, but you do not need to 
know how to crochet, just follow the diagrams. 
Make a ring with the short end below. (This 
ring can be roomy; it will be tightened later.) 
'Chain through the ring (A). Chain through the 
last chain (B). Chain B is the first stitch and 
waits on the crochet hook. Repeat from ‘ until 
there are as many loops on the crochet hook 
as stitches to be cast on. Distribute the loops 
on 3 or 4 double-pointed needles. After work- 
ing around in pattern for several inches, you 
may pull on the short end to close the ring. 

Illustration from Elizabeth Zlmmer- 
mcinn's Knitting Workshop. 




The Original 
Knitting Needle Box 



A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 




The Original Knitting Needle Box 




KNITTERS! 

Make an authentic ARAN FISHERMAN 
sweater of imported 100% “Bainin" 
wool— at discount prices. Our Cara and 
Gael Spun yarns spun by Ireland's 
leading manufacturer of "Balnin”, comes 
in Natural Scoured, Oiled and Natural 
Grey, Brown and Black sheep shades. 

We also stock a number of beautiful plain 
colors and Tweeds. 

•OILED 
•SCOURED 
•PLAIN COLORS 
•TWEEDS 

SEND $1,00 for our yarn samples and 
pattern selections. U.S. deliveries only. 



“THE PIRATES’ COVE” 
Box 57 Dept. K 
Babylon, NY 11702 
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Foroese shawls 



By Meg Swansen 

T he ancient and traditional shawl of 
the Faroe Islands did not make itself 
known to me until about five years ago 
when we were sent a copy of a new book 
published in the Faroes. I had been to 
one of the islands several decades ago: 
an Icelandic school friend and I were on 
a freighter heading for Reykjavik, and the 
ship had to unload some goods in a 
Faroese port. We went ashore for a few 
hours and found a small country dance in 
progress in what seemed to be the town 
hall. We went in and listened to the music 
provided by a saxophone, violin, bass, 
and drums. Little did I know that the 
island was probably crawling with mag- 
nificent shawls! 

The Faroese shawl is based on the 3- 
deorease method (see Shawl silhouettes 
#2, p. 29) except that instead of begin- 
ning at the top, you cast on the long 
lower edge, and work a single decrease 
at the beginning of each row, and a dou- 
ble decrease at the center every second 
row. This is psychologically more sound, 
as each succeeding row gets shorter and 
faster. . .but if you have a limited amount 
of wool, it is better to start at the top and 
increase. 

Gussets. There are several unique 
and surprising tricks that separate the 
Faroese shawl from those of other cul- 
tures: all Faroe shawls have a center- 
back gusset. The center decreases are 
worked on each side of it, and the gusset 
itself gradually decreases as you head 
for the top of the shawl. 

Sides & selvedges. Next you may 
notice the side selvedges: a narrow band 
of garter stitch (8-12 stitches wide) which 
remains undisturbed by working the 
selvedge decreases inside of the narrow 
band. And, as with the gusset, the selv- 
edge band subtly narrows as you knit 
your way up the shawl. 

Shoulder shaping. The most sur- 
prising detail to me was the shoulder 
shaping. In spite of the fact that knitting is 
so obliging, beautifully draping and con- 
forming to whatever shape it is put on, 
the Faroese added this bit of perfection- 
ism. This shaping is achieved near the 
end by a series of decreases in the main 
sections of the shawl. 

Fringes are common, but not 
mandatory. I chose to eliminate them, as I 




A tied shawl allows this Faroese vroman to 
knit as she totes. The Faroe Islands lie in 
the North Atlantic midway between Nor- 
way and Iceland. 

find fringes tend to tangle and become a 
bit ratty-looking long before the rest of the 
shawl has begun to wear out. Perhaps 
their original purpose was— like the 
fringed buckskin jacket— to channel rain 
water off the garment before it had a 
chance to soak in. And, since these 
shawls were originally made (beginning 
about 150 years ago) as work garments, 
the fringes may have been a practical 
addition. The work shawls were knitted in 
rather coarse wool. Shawls for formal 
wear were knitted in a finer wool, and 
often //nedby knitting another shawl in a 
contrasting color with no lace pattern, 
and sewing them together. 

Lace patterns. Most of the shawls 
have a wide band of lace along the lower 
edge. Occasionally there is an allover 
lace motif; or a pattern that creeps 7/8 of 
the way up the shawl; or no lace at all; or 
even a color pattern instead of lace. You 
have plenty of options. In choosing a lace 
pattern, pick one that has a repeat of 
between 20 and 35 stitches. To quote 
from a Faroese knitter: “Less than 20-25 
eyelets for the centre panels is not advis- 
able. It makes the shawl strut, especially 
with age!" While you are knitting the lace, 
you may either continue the decreases 
each side of the gusset (eating up lace to 
left and right), oryou may suspend the 
center decreasing until the lace is fin- 



ished. The white and blue shaiMs have 
stopped the center shaping during the 
lace; the yellow version maintains the 
decreasing which minimally truncates the 
depth of the finished shawl. 

Size. Most shawls have you oast on 
around 300-400 stitches, and it is not un- 
common to see instructions asking you to 
oast on 500-600 stitches! This garment is 
one of the few in which gauge is not criti- 
cal— within reason. At 300-350 stitches, 
at a gauge of 3.5-4 sts to 1“, you will get 
a size equal to the white and yellow mod- 
els (about 35“ from center top to outer 
point). This enables you to tie a cross- 
and-tuok with the ends to keep the shawl 
in place, and your hands free. [Yes, you 
do know how; cross-and-tuck is English 
for the first stage of a bow tie.jThe blue 
version measures about 46“ from center 
to tip, and is sufficently large to allow the 
ends to criss-cross over your chest and 
tie behind your back (with the apex in or 
out). Or, toss one or both ends over your 
shoulder(s), or wear as a hood with ends 
tied or flung. A most versatile garment! 

The blunt tip of the shawl is an obvi- 
ous characteristic of this traditional 
Faroese garment. My blue shawl comes 
to a point because of 2 mistakes I made: 

I chose the lace pattern from Barbara 
Walker's Charted Krtitting book. It was 
photographed without showing the lower 
edge of the pattern, and I did not make a 
swatch first. It turned out that the pattern 
caused a scalloped edge, and this, com- 
bined with the fact that I began the lace 
too soon, resulted in a pointed tip. You 
may circumvent that pitfall by working at 
least 12-14 ridges of garter stitch before 
beginning the lace. Also, most instruc- 
tions call for the lace to stop after the 
band has been completed, but I found 
myself unwilling to chop it off suddenly, 
and continued the lace in the center 
panel only. This may be a no-no, authen- 
ticitywise. 

For further information about triangle 
shawls in general, and Faroese shawls in 
particular, I recommend Vibeke Lind's 
splendid book: Knitting in the Nordic Tra- 
dition from Lark Books and the Faroese 
book: Bundnaturrikiaedid, which includes 
19 magnificent shawls.' 

' The book together with English translations 
of three of the shawls as well as the introduc- 
tion is available from Schoolhouse Press, 6899 
Cary Bluff, Pittsvitle, Wl 54466. 
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Faroese shawls 



Yellow shawl 

Materials. A. 800-900 yds (approx 6-9 
oz) of Shetland or other sport-weight 
wool. B. Circular knitting needles, 24‘ or 
longer, size 8, or size to give you 
gauge.C. St rrtarkers. 

Gauge. In garter st, 3.5 sts and 7 rows 



Note. An elastic cast cn is essential for 
this shawl. So, choose your favorite 
method and think loose. Meg used l-cord 
CO and l-cord selvedges, but both 
require care (and extra l-cord rows) to be 
stretchy enough not to constrain the lace 
and should be attempted only if you are 



Chart show® right main section and 
gusset. Read chart row from right to left, 
then read main section again from left to 
right reversing slant of decreases for left 
main section in all rows except Row 1. For 
example in Row 3, after the gusset you 
would: SSK, klO, k2tog, etc., for the left 



equal 1'. familiar with l-cord. section, substituting k2tog for SSK and 
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3 here are up to your personal 
tnd very often you don't have to 
le length ahead of time, unless 



blocking might benefit from working a 
swatch and blocking it, too. But if your 
gauge changes and the piece measures 
a little more or less — ^for once, who cares? 
Relax and enjoy this freedom. 

Here are some design approaches 
that might help you to revitalize your 
notions of shawls and scarves: 

Yarn. All yarns have possibilities for 



Shapes can be further explored by 
using increases and decreases in inter- 
esting ways. Triangular shawls can start 
with one stitch or more, increasing regu- 
larly at each edge (does it always have tc 
be the edge?— think about this) until a 
desired width is reached at the top. I 
recently created an interesting shawl by 
casting on enough stitches for a lace 
panel (about 5-6' worth) then working 
increases to either side as the panel con- 
tinued. The width of the panel formed a 



Pattern combinations and 
edges. Flat projects have much surface 
area that you can work in an allover pat- 
tern or divide into areas of pattern. Com- 
mon stripes come to mind when thinking 
of soanres, but they need not always be 
in color. Make your piece serve double 
duty as a sampler of patterns you haven’t 
tried before. If you plan to alternate pat- 
terns which require different stitch counts. 



ble, the wavy edge could be considered 
as a design feature. 

Borders can be worked at the same 
time or added after completion. You may 
omit one entirely if your fabric is suitably 
flat. The traditional Shetland shawl is 



scarves and shawls, as long as they are 
not too heavy. As a beginning knitter, I 
once went too far in creating a warm 
scarf from a heavy yarn: the fabric was so 
thick that it defied wrapping around the 
neck. If you want a blanket-like 'stadium 
shawl,’ use a heavy yarn, but in most 
other cases, remember that the pull of 
gravity will cause unsightly stretch in a 
large piece. Lightweight mohair and 
springy lightweight wools are always love- 
ly and dependable for shawls, especially 
if a larger needle size is used. 
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Square and circular shawls can be 
begun in the middle and worked out to 
their perimeters [see Elizabeth Zimmer- 
mann's wonderfully easy pi shawl p. 34]. 
Any of the books that describe how to 
work doilies or berets from the center 
lend ideas that can be applied to small 
scarves and large shawls. Often these 
shawls are folded in half to drape across 
the shoulders. Think about the ways you 
might approach creating a half-circle 
shawl to omit the extra layer. 



section, which Is often surrounded by a 
border more significant in terms of 
design. We often consider edging func- 
tional and discrete, but switching tradi- 
tional proportions to emphasize border is 
an interesting notion. 

And there is always the fringed edge, 
borrowed from weaving, that commonly 
borders shawls and scan/es. Instead of 
hooking on out strands, you might try a 
more knitteriy approach, using a loop- 
type pattern at the beginning and end of 
your piece. 







My Shetland-patterned shawl. 

This shawl was developed from a number 
of ideas that eventually merged. I wanted 
a shawl large enough to be used over a 
coat as a giant scarf, and light enough to 
be a summer wrap. And I wanted to use 
Shetland patterns in an un-Shetland way. 
Elaine helped me choose a fine 100% 
wool from Pingouin; 'Pingolaine.' The fin- 
ished shawl was composed of as much 
air as wool when worked in the very open 
Shetland patterns on a size 6 needle. 

For once, I swatched to become 
familiar with pattern and fabric 'drape,' 
not primarily to obtain a gauge. I had 
already used the wonderful Old Shale 
pattern and its relatives often (very 
reversible!). And I was familiar with the 
stockinette based Shetland lace patterns. 
But I had little experience with the garter 
stitch Shetleind lace patterns that I felt 
would be more reversible. I also wanted 
an edging pattern that was garter-slitch- 
based too, to balance with the central 
portion. I turned to Sarah Don’s The Art of 
Shetland Lace, one of my favorite knitting 
books (if you own the 1980 edition of this 
book, as I do, you may be sorry to learn 
that It is riddled with pattern errors, but 
these seem to have been corrected in the 
later editions). 

I found that some of the beautiful, 
more complicated patterns required 
incredible concentration: I wanted this 
project to be more accessible and less 
time-consuming. I tned combining some 
of the smaller patterns in sequence. This 
yielded a field of motifs resembling an 
allover pattern, but still allowed for a nat- 
ural break in the knitting after each pat- 
tern was complete. 

I noticed that many of these Shetland 
patterns were panels of 15 sts, or multi- 
ples of 14 plus 1 (which could easily be 
adapted to panels of 15 sts). By combin- 
ing them I could use 90 stitches through- 
out the main section without having to 
increase or decrease when changing 
patterns. I began to see how these com- 
patible patterns had been combined over 
the years by the creative Shetland knit- 
ters to form some of the more complex 
patterns I had been trying to avoid! 

Then, fearing that the surface would 
become boring because of the regularity 
of these patterns (which might appear to 
form columns), I planned to insert anoth- 
er pattern occasionally, worked over 



fewer stitches, to provide a visual break. 
I'd been hoping for years to use the 'Eye- 
lid' pattern somewhere, simply because I 
think it has the most curious name of all 
knitting patterns. Here it would serve a 
purpose suited to its name: to 'blink' 
across the surface of the shawl. 

What would the shape be? I planned 
two sections lor the shawl: the center 
(which was to be the field of motifs) and 
the border (also a garter stitch lace pat- 
tern from the Don book). I hoped to work 
the border at the same time, although it 
could have been added later. I wanted a 
rectangular feel, but didn't want to deal 
with the border going around truly square 

So, with all of these concerns in mind, 
I worked a detailed plan out on paper 
first, then passed it on to an expert knit- 
ter, Pat Yankee (of 'The Sweater Shed' in 
Seekonk, MA), to see if it wouid work. 



And it did! Pat also enjoyed adapting the 
seemingly long patterns to short graph 
form, which we think makes them much 
easier read. Above is a much simplified 
'cartoon' of the process lor this 
shawl — see if you can figure out the con- 

[The completed shawl is pictured in 
two of its many guises on the foilowing 
two pages. The complete instructions 
begin on p. 54.] 

Note. For those of you interested in how 
others reduce actions to words and sym- 
bols without charting, take a look at Don's 
book. After I converted her lace instruc- 
tions to more commonly used terminolo- 
gy, I was surprised at how long they 
became: for example, her simple T 
becomes k2tog. Barbara Abbey's Lace 
Knitting [alas, out of print] also has a curi- 
ous set of symbols that I like for reducing 
row by row instructions. 
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Aiaerdeen, Scotland: Scuttle’s 
monument: a lonely watch for i 
never-returning crew: Isabella 
Kennedy looks out to sea— 
wrapped In as many stitches a 
memortes. 




The n shawl 



By Elizabeth Zimmermann 

D uring the gestation of this design, 
my quite unmathematical brain was 
haunted by something caiied pi. and I 
applied to my clever husband for an 
explanation of this illusion. “Sure,’ he 
said, “the circumference of a circle dou- 
bles itself as the radius doubles.’ Weill! 
Whafs a knitter to do with that piece of 
information? Put it to the test, of course. 

So I did, and it worked! I cast on 9 
stitches (to fit not too comfortably on 
three needles), knitted one round, dou- 
bled the stitches to 18 by working k1, yo 
around (a slippery business), and knitted 
two rounds, doubled the stitches to 36 
and knitted four rounds, slightly less slip- 
pery now, and slightly rtrare encouraging. 
Again doubled the stitches, and again 
doubled the rounds. Needles still trying 
to slip out in all directions, but kept in 
their place by moi. I soon got the stitches 
onto an 11.5“ needle, to be followed by a 
16', then a 24‘ needle— on which the rest 
of the shawl may easily be completed. 

When it Is big enough (about 72“ in 
diameter, with roughly 576 stitches), 
choose a pretty lace edging for the side- 
ways border. Cast on the necessary num- 
ber of stitches, and work the lace pattern 
back and forth, knitting the last lace stitch 
together with one of the un-cast-off-stitch- 
es of the shawl. This is a very saddening 
process, since each row of the border is 
a faint farewell to your beloved project, 
but there is nothing to stop your casting 
on its successor. It’s nice always having 
an on-going-shawl around. They make 
first-rate travel knitting, as the shawl and 
its circular instrument (no long needle 
ends to startle fellow travellers) may easi- 
ly be rolled up and stuffed into a modest- 
ly-sized bag. The whole shawl takes only 
8-9 oz of laceweight (or 12-13 oz of 
jumper-weight) wool. The ball from which 
you are knitting may be stored in the bag 
formed by the shawl in progress. 

Mathematical purists may have 
noticed the slight flaw in my understand- 
ing of the pi formula. The initial 9 stitches 
is an arbitrary number (one must begin 
somewhere), as is the initial ‘1,’ then ’3’ 
rounds. Perhaps my misinterpretation 
works because of the un-square-ness of 
an individual stocking stitch . . .? Whatev- 
er the reason, it does work— for which I 
rejoice. Isn't knitting wonderful? 



Materials. A. 9 oz fingering-(or 12 
oz sport-) weight wool. B. Double-point- 
ed and 16 and 24' circular needles sev- 
eral sizes larger than you would normally 
use with this yarn (size 6-9). C. Lots of 
stitch markers (48 would be perfect). 

Gauge. Light and lacy, 3 to 3.5 sts 
equal 1' when blocked to 72" shawl. 

Inc rnd. *YO, k1. Rep from * around. 
This doubles the number of sts. 

The shawl. CO 9 sts (try Emily 
Ocker's beginning, p. 38). Arrange sts on 
3 dp needles. K 1 rnd. 

Work first inc rnd: 1 8 sts on ndls. K 3 
rnds. Work second inc rnd: 36 sts on 
ndls. K 6 rnds. Third inc rnd: 72 sts. K 12 
rnds. (There are probably enough sts and 
rnds to fit around a 16' circular ndl.) 
Fourth inc rnd: 144 sts. K24 rnds (or knit 

3 rnds, then work Lace Pat 1 followed by 

4 knit rnds). Rfth inc md: 288 sts. K 48 
rnds (or k 3 rnds, work one repeat of 
Lace Pat 2, and 4 knit rnds. Sixth inc md: 
576 sts. Knit until desired size (or move 
beg of rnd marker 6 sts to left, k 4 rnds, 
work Lace Pat 1, move marker 6 sts to 
right vrork Lace Pat 1, and k 4 rnds). Do 
not oast off. 

Plerrepoint edging. From Knitting 
Lace by Barbara Abbey. For shawl edg- 
ing, CO 17 sts with dpn. Row 1. S1 1. k2, 
k2tog, yo, k3, k2tog, yo, k5, yo twice, k2. 
2. K3, pi, (k3, k2tog, yo) twice, k2, yo, 
k2tog, kl (ktog with shawl st). 3. S1 1, k5, 
yo, k2tog, k3, yo, k2tog, k2, yo twice, 
k2tog, yo twice, k2. 4. K3, p1, k2, pi, 
kV, k2tog, yo, k3, k2tog, yo, k4, yo, 
k2tog, k1 (ktog with shawl st). 5. S1 1, k7. 
(yo, k2tog, k3) twice, yo twice, k2tog, 
k2tog. 6. K3, p1, k5, (yo, k2tog, k3) 
twice, yo, k2tog, kl (ktog with shawl st). 

7. SI 1, k4, k2tog, yo, k3, k2tog, yo, klO. 

8 . BO 5, k5, yo, k2tog, k3, (yo, k2tog, kl) 
twice (last kl is ktog with shawl st). Rep 
Rows 1-8 for pat. 

Lace Pat 1. Rnd 1. K5, “YO. 
k2tog, k10. Rep from * around, ending 
k5, place marker for beg of rnd. (And, for 
safety, markers of other colors to set off 
the repeat: after k 5 and then after klO, all 
around.) 2 and all even rnds. Knit. It 
is wise to use these plain rnds to check 
the accuracy of your work. If you are 
using the repeat markers, check that 
there are 12 sts between markers. 3. K3, 
*SSK, YO, kl, YO, k2tog, k7. Rep from * 
around, ending k4. 5. K2, *SSK, YO, k3, 
YO, k2tog, k5. Rep from * around, ending 



k3. 7. K1, ’SSK, YO, k5, YO, k2tog, k3. 
Rep from * around, ending k2. 9. *SSK, 
YO, k7, YO, k2tog, kl. Rep from * around. 
11. K2, "YO, k2tog, k3, SSK. YO. k5. Rep 
from *, ending k3. 13. K3, *YO, k2tog, 
kl, SSK, YO, k7. Rep from *, ending k4. 
15. K4, "YO, si 1, k2tog, psso, yo, k9. 

Rep from *, ending k5. 17. K5, *YO, 
k2tog, klO. Rep from * around, ending 
k5. 

Laca pat 2. Rnds 1-10. Rep Rnds 
1-10 of Lace Pat 1. 1 1. *K2, YO, k2tog, 
k3, SSK, YO, k2, SSK, YO. k9. YO, k2tog. 
Rep from ’ around. This pat repeats over 
24 sts; remove unnecessary markers. 

13. K3, *Y0, k2tog, kl, SSK. YO. k2, 

SSK, YO, kl 1, YO, k2tog, k2: Rep from * 
around, ending YO, k2tog. Move marker 
fsfloL 15. K3, *Y0, si 1, k2tog, psso, 
YO, k2, SSK, YO. k13, YO, k2tog, k2. Rep 
from *, ending YO, k2tog. Move marker 1 
sttoL 17. Kl, *k2, YO, k2tog, kl, SSK, 
YO, k7. YO, k2tog, k6, YO, k2tog. Rep 
from * around. Move marker 1 st to L. 19. 
K4, *SSK, YO, k6, SSK, YO. kl, YO, 
k2tog, k6, YO, k2tog, 1^. Rep from *, end- 
ing YO, k2tog. Move marker 1 st to L 21 . 
K2, “SSK, YO, k6, SSK, YO. k3, YO, 
k2tog, k6, YO, k2tog, kl. Rep from *, end- 
ing YO, SSK. Move marker 1 st to L. 23. 
SSK, "YO, k6, SSK, YO. k5, YO, k2tog, 
k6, YO, sl1, k2tog, psso. Rep from *, end- 
ing YO, SSK. Move marker tsttoL. 25. 
K6, *SSK, YO. k7, YO, k2tog, k6, YO, 
k2tog, k5. Rep from *, ending YO, k2tog. 
Move marker 1 st to L. 27. K4, “SSK, YO. 
k9, YO, k2tog, kl 1 . Rep from ’, ending 
k7. 29. K3, “SSK, YO, k1 1, YO. k2tog, 
k9. Rep from *, ending k6. 31. K2, “SSK, 
YO, k13, YO, k2tog, k7. Rep from “, end- 
ing k5. 33. Kl, “SSK, YO, k15, YO, 
k2tog, k5. Rep from “, ending k4. 35. 
“SSK, YO, k17, YO, k2tog, k3. rep from “. 
Move marker 1 st to R. 37. “SSK, YO, 
kl9, YO, k2tog, kl. Rep from “. Move 
marker 1 st to R. 39. SSK, “YO, k21 , YO, 
si 1, k2tog, psso. Rep from “, ending YO, 
k2tog. Move marker 1 st to R. 41. Kl, 
“YO, k2tog, k22. Rep from “, K4 rnds. 
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, k2tog") 



sr— it neednl bs 



' "They had such confidence when they finished the shawl, they wanted the edgir 

Carol says when they finished, "They felt they had an advanced degree in knitting.' 
Between shawls, Carol and partner Kristi Williams are Cottage Creations. They re 
with their very popular and entertaining patterns for knitted friends (OK, dolls), veiling tl 
with humor on every page. 
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Highlands shawl 

By Nancy Bush 

A truly international shawl: the yarn is hondspun 
and kettle-dyed in Uruguay, an Amish quilt 
suggested the design, and the colors ore pure 
Scottish Highlands. The knitter/designer is from 
Utah, the wearer from Wisconsin, the pianist 
a South Dakotan, and the mirsic, German. 



A- bing cheny (garter); B~oil slick C-gasoline; D-aayon; E-stone or briar 







Ashford Spinning Wheels 




Write for a free color brochure, 
and an Ashford Dealers list. 



Crystal Palace Yarns 

(A Division of Striw Into Gold) 

3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 



KNIT KNACK 

YARN SHOP 

Yarn and ribbon, cottons 
and blends for year- 
around comfort. Plus 
cozy, mothproof wool. 

Cone yarns available. 

Visa/Mastercard 
For complete price list 
send large SASE. 

Convenient class 
schedule to improve your 
knitting skills. 
Houston-Galveston area. 

KNIT KNACK 

P.O. BOX 898 

107 WEST WAY, #23 

BRAZOS EMPORIUM 

LAKE JACKSON, TX 77566 

409-297-5808 



Gcdashiels tweed pullover 



By NancY Bush 

Materials. A. 4, 4. 5 (9. 9, 10) lOOg 
skeins Reynolds Tipperary Tweed 
(approx 145 yards ea). B. Size 6, 7, and 
8 14' single-point needles and size 24" 
circular, or size to give gauge. 

Gauge. 3.5 stitches and 5.5 rows equal 
1 inch in pattern stitch with #8 needles. 
Sizes. Children's sizes are outside 
parentheses; S, M, L are 4-6, 8-10, 12. 
Adult's sizes are in parentheses: S, M, L. 
Finished chest measurements. 27, 
30, 33 (40, 44, 46) inches. This sweater is 
thick, so allow several inches of ease for 
a roomy fit. 



65' 3S- 9,9A10" 2.5" 



, Z7,M,33" J 




sures 10, 11, 12(16, 16, 16.5) inches. 
Divide for neck, work across 13, 15, 18 
(24, 27, 29) sts; bind off 22, 23, 22 (25, 

24, 25) center sts; work next 13, 15, 18 
(24, 27, 29) sts. Continue on both sides at 
the same time with 2 balls of yarn until 
piece measures the same as back. Join 
shoulder seams using the Shoulder Bind 
Off Ridge Effect Method (see School) 
placing the 22, 23, 22 (25, 24, 25) sts at 
center back on a holder. 

Sleeves. Measure 12, 15, 17(20, 20, 

21) inches along armhole, centered at 
shoulder seam. With #8 needles, pick up 
and knit 43, 53, 58 (73, 73, 78) sts. Keep- 
ing in pattern, decrease 1 st at each right 
side edge every 4th (6th) row 9, 10, 12 
(13, 14, 15) times. Continue until work 
measures 9, 9.5, 10(15, 16, 16.5) inches 
from underarm to top of cuff or 2.5 (3) 
inches less than desired sleeve length. 



(3) inches. Bind off loosely. 

Collar. With #6 24 inch circular needle, 
pick up and knit 30, 36, 40 (44, 44, 48) 
sts up right neck edge; 22, 23, 22 (25, 24, 
25) sts from holder at back of neck; and 
30, 36, 40 (44, 44, 48) sts down left front. 
Work 2 inches in k1, pi rib. Change to #7 
needles and work 2 inches in k1, pi rib. 
Change to #8 needles and work 2.5 (3) 
inches in k1, pi rib. Bind off. 

Finishing. Sew side and sleeve seams. 
Sew collar edges to front opening over- 
lapping left over right for men and right 
over left for women. Block to measure- 
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6 ways to wear your lace 





By Eugen Beugler 

Designer's notes. I adapted this 
design from a square shawl in one of the 
Pingouin books— theirs had concentric 
squares and bands of garter st in uneven 
stripes. Since doing this stole, I have 
experimented with the idea and have 
come up with several other designs— 
mostly simple geometries. 

I did not use the yo increase on the 
yellow shawl. However, I have since tried 
it, and it makes for a much more elastic 
edge, which is highly desirable on a 
garter stitch piece. 

Oh, yes, I mention using the 14' 
straight needles because so many peo- 
ple nowadays look upon them with scorn. 

I still love them, having learned to knit 
with them. I stick the end of the RH nee- 
dle into my waistband, and knit English- 
style, throwing the wool with my right 
hand. 

Materials. The yellow stole was worked 
with Neveda Super Kid Mohair on size 3, 
14” straight needles. It took four 20g/.7 oz 
balls (approx 140 m/154 yd ea) to com- 
plete and measures approximately 19' x 
60'. Although this yarn is no longer avail- 
able, the stole can be worked in any other 
fine yarn. 

Method. It is worked from corner to cor- 
ner, on the diagonal, using garter stitch 
and a Shetland-type lace. 

Begin by casting on 1 st and work 
back and forth: Row 1. Yo, k1. 2. (And 
all even mv/s,. Chart A) Yo, k across. 3. 

Yo, k3, 5. Yo, k5. 7. Yo, k7. 

Continue thus until there are 40 sts on 



needle (Row 40, Chart A). As I work the 
odd numbered rows I usually mark the 
side facing me as the right side— at least 
until I become familiar with the pattern. 

Now follow the remainder of Chart A 
through Row 136. 

Following Charts, work Rows 137 



through 142, 48 times, or until long side is 
length desired, ending with Row 142. 
Note: Even rows change to yo, k3tog TBL 
(through back loops), k across, for the 
remainder of the shawl. 

Continue with Chart C. working yo, 
k3 tog TBL, at beginning of every row. At 
Row 560, k2 tog, and fasten off. Darn in 
ends and block lightly to shape. 
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Though this may look like another 
triangle shawl, it isn't. Four sections are 
joined as they are knit to form this shawl's 
dramatic design and wearable shape. 
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Intarsia shawl 



By Susanna Lewis 



handknitting on the machine. The v 
ous balls of yarn are not fed through 
machine's yarn tension unit but are 
placed on the floor in front of the 
machine. All the needles across the 
lie width are first brought forward by 
carriage so that previous stitches fal 



empty needles put out of 
Each out-cf-work needle 
'ladder' in the knitting, wh 
crocheted with another ci 



(see p. 55). The two ce 
triangular, beginning w 
increasing 1 stitch at ei 



itions are 0). Before knitting each row, at the same 
1 2 stitches, and side as the carriage, put the adjacent 
;h side every 2 out-of-work needle in work position, then 
3 are in work. The continued on p. 55 
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Babushkas 



This pair of scarves arrives at 
the some shape from different 
angles. The turquoise begins 
with the hypotenuse and 
works down to the point, while 
the magenta begins at the 
point and increases to the 
hypotenuse. Both are knitterly; 
both could be enlarged easily 
to become a shawl. I wear 
these scarves daily, and coll 
mine by the colloquial expres- 
sion babushka. It derives from 
the Russian word for grand- 
mother, and that fits my feel- 
ing of comfort and security 
when wearing them. 

Turquoise babushka 

Knitted measurements. The 

hypotenuse measures 19.5‘ before edg- 



Note. 1 . A row of eyelets can be worked 
3 sts/ridges from edges of triangle. 

2. Instead of decreasing, sts are left wait- 
ing on ndis. When central triangle is com- 
plete, sts are waiting on 3 sides for edg- 
ing. Both edgings are taken from a new 
Australian book. Classic Cotton Knitted 
Edgings. Obviously, these lovely, old trims 
are suitable for yarns other than cotton. 
Cast on. With sz 5 ndl, invisibly CO 99 
sts. (See School.) Row 1. Knit. 2. SI1, 



between markers. All sts rem on the nee- 
dles. Break yarn and transfer all sts onto 
1 ndl to beg Open Lace Edging. 

With the same ndl, invisibly CO 7 sts 
then k first edge st. Work Open Lace 
Edging until about to join to center point 
st of babushka. 

Corner. Complete in 18 rows. On RS 
row, sll, work in patt of row. On WS, worl 
in patt of row until 2 sts from beg of row 
rows above until 



loped Edging attaching each pair of rowi 
to one more loop of the invisible CO for 
babushka. After all sts have been joined, 
on Row 5 of edging, pass over only 2 sts 
at beg of row so that 4 sts rem. Work I- 
cord on these 4 sts to equal l-cord at 
beg. Pull yarn through loops and secure 



Open lace edging. Row 1. SI1, k1, 
yo, k2tog, yo, k2tog, k1, yo, yo, yo, k1. 2 
Sll, k1, pi, k7, k2tog (last border st with 
next edge st). 3. Sll, k1, yo, k2tog, k1, 
yo, k2tog, k4. 4. Sll, k9, k2tog to join. 5. 
Sll, k1, yo, k2tog, k2, yo, k2tog, k3. 6 . 
BO 3 sts, k6, k2tog to join, Rpt rows 1-6. 
Scalloped edging. Row 1. Sll, k4, 
k2tog (last st of edging with next babush 
ka st on holder). 2. Sll , k5. 3 & 4. Rpt 
Rows 1 & 2. 5. Sll, k3, pass 2nd, 3rd an' 
4th st away from pt of RH ndl over st 
nearest pt, k1 , k2tog (last st of edging 
with next babushka st on holder), e. Sll, 
k2, CO 3. Rpt Rows 1-6 until all edge sts 
are joined to scalloped edging. 
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Magenta babushka 

Knitted measurements. Sides equal 
19', hypotenuse equals 29'. 

Materials. A. 1 1 .75 oz/50g skein 
(approx 200m) of Froelich-Wolle 'Camel' 
(70% wool, 30% camel hair) color #6374. 
B. One pair size 6 needles or size to 
obtain gauge. C. Yarn needle. 

Gauge. 22 sts and 44 rows to equal 
4710cm in center garter st section. 

This babushka grows within the pat- 
tern from a point, to whatever size you 
would like. It is a very easy pattern and 
requires only grafting as a finishing step. 
Cast on. CO only 2 sts. Follow the chart 
or written instructions until babushka or 
shawl has reached desired length, or 
after 10 full diamonds from the center. 
Tics. Begin to work in St st and invisibly 
CO 25 sis in ea of the next 2 rows. Work 
5 rows of St st. Allow to curl with purl side 
out and graft the sts on the ndl to the 
invisible CO and then the entire length of 
the scarf to the other side. Sew in ends 



and steam lightly to open and then enjoy! 
Row 1 and all odd rows. Knit. 2. K1, 
M2 raised, kl. 4. K 1 , Ml, k2. Ml, k 1 6. 
K3, yo, k3. 8, 10 , 1 2. K3, yo, *kr, yo, 
k3. Knit 2 more sts between *'s ea rpt. 

14. K3, yo, k2, k2tog, yo, k3, yo, k3. 

The remainder ol the scarf begins 
with: k3, yo, k2, k2tog, yo and ends with 
the reverse: yo, k2tog, k2, yo, k3. All the 
following rows assume knitting those sts 
at the beginning and ending of the writ- 
ten instructions, 16, 18, 20 . ‘Kr. Knit 2 
more sts between "’s ea rpt. 22. K2, 
k2tog, yo, k3 24. K2, k2tog, yo, kl, yo, 
k2tog, k2. 26. K2, k2tog, yo, k2tog, yo, 
kl, yo, k2tog, k2. 28. (Kl, yo, k2tog, kl, 
k2tog, yo) twice, kl 30. K3, yo, k2tog, 
kl, k2tog, yo, k2, k2tog, yo, k3. 32. K5, 
yo, k2tog, k3, k2tog, yo, k5. 34. K2, 
k2tog, yo, k3, yo, k2log, kl, k2tog, yo, k2, 
k2tog, yo, k3. 36. K2, k2tog, yo, kl, yo, 
k2tog, k2, yo, k3tog, yo, k2, k2tog, yo, kl, 
yo, k2tog, k2. 38. K2, k2log, yo, k2tog, 
yo, kl, yo, k2tog, kl, k2tog, yo, k2, k2tog. 



yo, kl, yo, k2tog, yo, k2tog, k2. 40. (Kl, 
yo, k2tog, kl, k2tog, yo) 4 times, kl. 42. 
K3, yo, k2tog, kl. k2tog, yo, k2, k2tog, 
yo, *k3*. yo, k2tog, k2, yo, k2tog, kl, 
k2tog, yo, k3. 44. K5, yo, k2tog, k3, 
k2tog, yo, 'k5*, yo, k2tog, k3, k2tog, yo, 
k5. 46. K2, k2tog, yo, k3, yo, k2tog, kl, 
k2tog, yo. 'k7', yo. k2tog, kl, k2tog, yo, 
k2, k2tog, yo, k3. 48. K2, k2tog, yo, kl, 
yo, k2tog, k2, yo, k3tog, yo, •k9", yo, 
k3tog, yo, k2, k2tog, yo, kl, yo, k2tog, k2. 
50. K2, k2tog, yo, k2tog, yo, kl. yo, 
k2tog, kl, k2tog, yo, 'kir, yo. k2tog, kl, 
k2tog, yo, kl, yo, k2tog, yo, k2tog, k2. 

52. Kl, yo, k2tog, kl, k2tog, yo, kl, yo. 
k2tog, kl, k2tog, yo, "k13', yo. k2tog, kl, 
k2tog, yo, kl, yo, k2tog, kl, k2tog, yo, kl. 

I'm certain you see how the pattern is 
established now, so continue with the 
natural increases and border. There are 
naturally 2 additional sts between the "s 
in each pattern row. 
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Mitten miniatures 



By Lizbeth Upitis 

Sizes, Instajctions are for two sizes of 
miniature mittens. The actual size 
depends upon needles and yarns used, 
but samples are 5/8' x 1-7/8' for smalls 
(1-1/4' X 2-3/4' for larger smalls). 
Materials. A. Approx 6 (24) yds finger- 
ing weight yarn of main color (MC), 4 (15) 
yds contrasting color (CC). A different 
contrasting color is often worked in the 
cuff than in the palm. Then the total 
amount will approx CC . B. 3 (5) double- 
pointed needles sz 0000 (1.25 mm). C. 
Yarn needle for sewing in ends. 

Right mitten. Allow approx 8' of 
both yarns to trail at beg of CO (to be 
used later lor ties). Use long-tailed CO, 
but hold CC over thumb and MC over 
index finger: CO 18 (30) sts. Distribute on 
2 (4) ndls: 9 (7 or 8) per ndl. The row of 
cast-on Sts is Row 1 of graphs. Beg work 
with 3rd (5th) ndl in patt of chosen graph 
until ready to beg dec. When CC is com- 
plete, secure through the center of work 

Decreases. SI1, k1, psso, k7 (k13), 
k2tog. Rpt for other half. Cont dec as est 
until 3 sts rem for each side. SI1, k2tog, 
psso. Repeat, Cut yarn 2 (4)' from mitten. 
Thread yarn rxJI and pass yarn through 
two rem sts to secure, then bring through 
inside mitten to location for thumb. 
Thumb. Bring yarn to outside of mitten 
again one st in from right edge, at Row 12 
(1 7) or desired placement. On RH edge, 
insert one knitting ndl through first 4 (7) 
sts and second through 4 (7) sts directly 
above those on first ndl. Beg to knit 
thumb on these 8 (14) sts. Work 4 (7) 
rnds and BO as in main mitten. Pass yarn 
through rem 2 sts, secure on inside and 
cut. Ply (or if you used three colors and 
wish to: braid) the ends of yarn trailing at 
the cast-on edge. To ply: over-twist each 
yarn in the same direction as it was origi- 
nally spun, then hold the overspun 
strands tog and reverse the twist to 
release and produce a 2-color plied yarn. 
Knot the end. 

Left mitten. Work the second mitien 
as the first until Thumb. Bring yarn for 
thumb to outside in the same row as R 
thumb, but on the LH side of mitten. Work 
L thumb to match R. 

Lightly press the mittens flat and tie 
together. 
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e. Sheepwear in kits ^]»,> 

to knit (right): Graz- 1 

ing Sheep Under ig ^ t 






the Apple Tree, a *» 

vest in wool, for ii — n — jj T 

adults; Country |l ' 






fo ton®o'r wooUof |! JEj' » "j ‘ 

children. ||, ' 


1 




7. Alas, none here to I) ' L 


1 j 


DllLallill. 


photograph (or pol- u ' f 

ish), but exotic 'Ml.. 1 i j 

knittin0 n^Gdlss k t K 


8. Notes, cards, and gift tags (above) 




are available: sterling B ^ 1 

.iverandblack mfe#| 


mail from knitters. 

(Continued on p. 53) 
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Grandma’s checkerboard lace 



By Karen Yaksick l had to finally convince her 
not to string my mittens 

Memories. My Grandma, together. And I remember my 
Georgina Kearon, knitted. She panic thinking one of those 
also sang while doing house- mittens was lost! 
work and cooking dinner for Sweaters, mittens, booties, 

our whole family. But mostly I afghans, and lace— all sprang 
remember her knitting: I was from her needles. She once 
the body that was always knitted a magnificent lace 
measured for the sweaters tablecloth that stretched to the 



was short-lived, as Grand- 
la Kearon went back to 
work 'making it right.' 



:t with my prom dress. My 
citement alone might have 
pt me warm— but in a strap- 



of those shawls, and over thi 
years they were used often. 
And when I learned to knit, I 
remembered that shawl pat- 
tern. I not only wanted a sha 
to wear, I wanted a shawl to 
knit! The problem? My mem< 
ry was vague. The shawls 
were missingl Finally the pat 
tern surfaced (along with the 
shawls) in a carton when my 



to dismay when I started knit- 
ting. The pattern (a 'Botany 
Model of the Month' circa 



Lace shawl 



By Deborah Newton 

Size. One size fits all! 

Blocked measurements. Approx 80‘ 

Materials. A. 7 skeins (each 50g/220 
yds) of Pingouin 'Pingolaine’ (100% wool) 
in Tropique color #66. B. One pair size 6 
knitting needles, or size to obtain gauge. 
C. One very fine knitting needle to aid in 
knitting up edge stitches. (I used a size 
1 .) D. T pins for blocking. 

Gauge. (Based on final shawl size: 
swatching yielded a slightly tighter gauge 
than was obtained in the full size shawl.) 
25 sts and 50 rows to 8‘ over Bead Dia- 
mond pattern using size 6 needles. (Orig- 
inal swatch yielded 30 sts and 60 rows to 
B-.) 

Note. The shawl is worked in 2 pieces 
which are grafted/woven tog at the center 
of the shawl. 

Shawl. CO 18 sts with the invisible cast- 
on method (see School) and k 1 row. 

Work even in Bead stitch and lace 
hole edging for 4 reps (80 rows), and end 
with a WS row. Tie yarn marker at beg of 
next row; work even for 3 more reps of 
edging (60 rows). Tie marker at beg of 
next row and work even for 4 more reps 
of edging (80 rows). Place sts on holder. 

1 bump or edge stitch = 2 rows of 
edging. With RS facing, slide a very fine 
needle through each 'bump,’ or edge st, 
along each garter stitch ridge between 
the markers — 30 edge stitches on fine 
needle. Do not turn. 

Then work Rows 1 and 2 of Bead 
diamond pat avet 30 sts. 

Next row (RS)-. insert tip of RH nee- 
dle into 2 bumps in edging and knit 
them up together into 1 st (as though 
working k2tog), place marker, work Row 
3 of pat over 30 sts to end, place mark- 
er, then, before turning, insert tip of RH 
needle into 2 bumps and knit up 1 st in 
them — 32 sts. 

Next row (WS) k1 , si marker, work in 
pat (Row 4) over 30 sts, si marker, end 

Keeping center sts in pat as est, 
cont to knit up 1 st in 2 bumps at each 
end of the next 4 RS rows, keep new sts 
in k every row — 40 sts. 

Keeping center sts in pat as est, 
cont to knit up 1 st in 1 bump at each 
end of the next 20 RS rows — 80 sts. 

Keeping center sts in pat as est, 
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Mif2fog(WS; 

SSlSlJ, K2tog,f 
□ Blank spaces: No : 



cont to knit up 1 st in 2 bumps at each 
end of the next 5 RS rows— 90 sts. 

At the same time as knitting up edg- 
ing bumps as described above. 

Bead diamond pat is complete, end 
with aWS row, beg new pat as foil: 

Next row (RS): mark center 36 sts. 
Work as est to marker, work in Eyelid 
pat over center 36 sts, work as est to 

When 2 reps of Eyelid pat are com- 
plete (16 rows), end with a WS row, beg 
new pat as foil: 



Panel of IS sts. Pep Rows 1-18. 




The shawl Is shown 



Panel of 15 sts. Pep Rows 1-14 



Next row (RS): mark center 60 sts. 
Work as est to marker, work 4 reps of 
Wave pat over center 60 sts, work as 
est to end. 

When 18 rows of Wave pat are 
complete, end with a WS row, knit 2 
rows, then beg new pat as foil: 

Next row (RS): mark center 72 sts, 
work as est to marker, work across 8 
reps of Eyelid panel over center 72 
sts, work as est to end. 

When Row 7 of Eyelid pat is com- 
plete, all edge stitches of edging 
should have stitches knit up into them. 
End with a RS row— 90 sts on needle. 

Next row (WS): k across to end, 
place marker, then slip cast-on sts 
from edging to a needle, and work 
Row 1 of edging across these 18 sts. 

Next row (RS): work Row 2 of edg- 
ing to marker, si marker, work Row 1 of 
4-hole diamond across next 90 sts (6 
pat reps), place marker, then work 
Row 1 of edging from sts on holder. 

Next row (WS): work Row 2 of edg- 
ing to marker, si marker, work Row 2 of 
4-hole diamond over 90 sts to marker, 
si marker, then work Row 3 of edging 

Cont to work in pats as est until 14 
rows of 4-hole diamond are complete; 
end with a WS row. 

In center section, cont the se- 
quence of pats that began with 4-hole 
diamond as foil: 2 reps of Wave pat 
(12 rows); 1 rep of Bead diamond(t8 
rows); 1 rep Eyelid (8 rows); 1 rep 
Wave (6 rows); 2 knit rows. 

Cont in edging pats as est on each 
end, beginning again with 4-hole 
diamond, rep entire sequence twice 
more. Slip rem sts to holder: one-half 
shawl complete. 

Work second half of shawl as for 
first. 

With RS facing up, and 2 pieces 
facing each other at center, graft sts 
very loosely (to match tension in garter 
stitch) together from holders. (See 
School.) 

Wet shawl completely. Pin shawl to 
flat surface, stretching and pinning as 
much as possible, to open up the pat- 
terns. Allow to dry thoroughly before 
removing. 

continued on p. 56 
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Next 



SLIP STITCHES 



Do we slip os il to purl? Or as it to knit? With the 
yarn in front of the work? Or in back? When we 
turn short rows? At edges? We can't do much 
without them, but we don't seem to know much 
about them. 

Seems it's time to give slip stitches their due. 
We'll use them to shape, to firm, to turn, to tidy 
edges, to shorten short rows, to decrease stitches, 
to layer. 

But we'll also use them to form wonderful pat- 
terns in color and texture, patterns that ore easy 
to knit and useful. Slipping stitches frees knitting 
from its stitch-by-stitch, row-by-row onongement. 

Slip stitches transcend— in KNITTER'S Magazine, 
in Febmory. 



An invitation to subscribe to 

HAZELCRAFTS 

KNITTERS NEWSLETTER 

DONT JUST SIT, KNIT! is the motto of our friendly, 
informative and informal newsletter. In it you will find 
patterns, readers column, timely subjects discussed, and 
bargains for knitters. Regular columnists will make you 

ea^each new issue! SUBSCRIBE NOW 
gmk Only $7.95 per year (6 issues) 
$1.95 single issue 
Canadian $9.45 per year 
For Catalog send $1.00 

1 T ^ feHAZELCRAFTS 



A 



417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922- 1295 



The drop spindle 

Hand Dyed Yams 

y/n Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
V Space Diied & Natural 

Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 



% 




continued from p. 55 

Bead stitch and lace hole edging. Cast 
on 18 sts. Row 1. K3, yo, k2tog, yo, k1 , k2tog, 
yo twice. k2tog twice, yo, k1, k2tog, yo, k2tog, 
k1 . 2. K2, yo. k1 , k2tog. yo, k4, pi , k2tog, yo, 
k3, yo. k2tog, k1. 3. K3, yo, k2tog, k2, yo, k2tog 
twice, yo twice, k2tog. k1 , yo, k2tog, k1 , yo, k2. 
4. K2, yo, k1 . k2tog, yo. k4, pi , k2tog, yo, k1 , 
k2tog, k2, yo. k2tog, k1 . 5. K3, yo, k2tog, k3, 
yo, k21og twice, yo twice, k2tog, k1 , yo, k2tog, 
k1, yo, k2. 6. K2, yo, k1. k2tog, yo, k4, pi, 
k2tog. yo. k1 , yo, k2tog, k3. yo, k2tog, k1 . 7. 

K3, yo, k2tog twice, yo, k3, yo, k2tog twice, yo 
twice, k2tog, k1 , yo, k2tog, k1, yo, k2. 8. K2, 
yo, k1. k2tog, yo, k4, pi, k2tog, yo, kS, (yo, 
k2tog,k1) twice. 9. K3, yo, k2tog, kl.yo, k2tog, 
k1 , k2tog, yo, k1 , yo, k2tog twice, yo twice, 
k2tog, k1, yo, k2tog, k1, yo, k2. 10. K2, yo, k1. 
k2tog, yo, k4, pi , k2tog, yo, k3, yo; sll, k2tog, 
psso; yo, k4. yo, k2tog, k1. 11. K3, yo, k2tog, 
k2, k2tog, yo, k5, yo, k2tog twice, yo twice, 
k2tog, k1 , yo, k2tog, k1 , yo, k2. 12. K1 , k2tog, 
yo, k2tog, k1, yo, k2tog, k1, pi, k3, yo, k2tog, 
k1, k2tog, yo, k1, yo, k2tog, k3, yo, kaog, k1. 
13. K3, yo, k2tog twice, jo, k3. yo; sll, k2tog, 
psso; yo, k1 , k2tog, yo twice, k2tog twice, yo, 
k1,k2tog,yo, k2tog, k1. 14. K1,k2tog, yo. 
k2tog, kl.yo, k2tog, k1, pi. k3, yo, k2tog, k4. 
(yo. k2tog, k1) twice. 15. K3, yo, k2tog, k1. yo, 
k2tog, k1 , k2tog, yo. k1 . k2tog, yo twice. k2tog 
twice, yo. k1, k2tog, yo, k2tog, k1.16. K1. 
k2tog, yo, k2tog, k1, yo, k2tog, k1, pi, k3, yo; 
sl1, k2tog, psso;yo, k4, yo, k2tog, k1. 17. K3, 
yo, k2tog, k2, k2tog, yo, k1 , k2tog, yo twice, 
k2tog twice, yo, k1 , k2tog, yo, k2tog, k1 . 1 8. 

K1, k2tog, yo, k2tog, k1 , yo. k2tog, k1, pi , k3, 
yo, k2tog, k3, yo, k2tog, k1 . 19. K3, yo. k2tog 
twice, yo. k1 , k2log, yo twice, k2tog twice, yo, 
k1 , k2tog, yo, k2tog, k1 . 20. K1 . k2tog, yo, 
k2tog, k1 , yo, k2tog, k1 . pi , k3. (yo, k2tog, k1) 
twice. Rep rows 1-20 for edging. 

Waves. Panel of 15 sts. Row 1. K5, k2tog, 
yo, k1, yo, k2tog, k5. 2. K4, k2tog, yo, k3, yo, 
k2tog, k4, 3. K3, k2tog, yo, k5, yo. k2tog, k3. 4. 
K2, k2tog, yo. k7. yo, k2tog, k2. S. K1 , k2tog, 
yo. k9. yo, k21og. k1 . 6. K2tog, yo, k1 1 , yo. 
k2tog. Rep tows 1-6. 

4-holo diamond. Panel of 15 sts. Row 1. 

K5. k2tog, yo, k1, yo, k2tog, k5. 2. K4, k2tog, 
yo, k3, yo, k2tog, k4. 3. K3, k2tog, yo, k5, yo, 
k2tog, k3. 4. K2, k2tog, yo, k1 , k2tog, yo twice, 
k2tog, k2, yo, k2log, k2. 5. K1 , k2tog, yo. k5, 
pi , k3, yo, k2tog, k1 . 6. K2tog, yo, k1 , k2tog, 
yo twice, k2tog twice, yo twice, k2tog, k2, yo, 
k2tog. 7. K2, yo. k2tog, k2. pi , k3, pi , k2tog, 
yo, k2. 8. K3, yo, k2tog twice, yo twice, k2tog, 
k1 . k2tog, yo, k3. 9. K4, yo, k2tog, k2. pi , 
k2tog, yo. k4. 10. K5, yo, k2tog, k1 , k2tog, yo. 
k5. 1 1. K6, yo, k3tog, yo, k6. 12, 13, 14. Knit. 
Rep rows 1-14. 

Bead diamond. Panel of 15 sts. Rows 1, 2, 

3, 4. Knit. 5. K5, k2tog, yo. k1 , yo. k2tog. k5. 
6. K4, k2tog, yo, k3. yo, k2tog, k4, 7. K2. 
k2tog, yo, k1 , yo, k2tog, k1 . k2tog, yo, k1 , yo, 
k2tog, k2. 8. K1, k2tog, yo, k3, yo, k3tog, yo, 
k3, yo, k2tog, k1. 9. K2, yo, k2tog, k1, k2tog, 
yo. k1, yo, k2tog, k1, k2log, yo, k2. 10. K3, yo, 
k3tog, yo, k3, yo, k3tog, yo, k3. 1 1 . K5, yo, 
k2tog, k1 , k2tog, yo, k5. 12. K6, yo, k3tog, yo, 
k6. 13-18. Knit. Rep nows 1-18. 

Eyelid. Panel of 9 sts. Row 1 . K2, k2tog, yo, 
k1 , yo, k2tog, k2. 2. K1 , k2tog, yo, k3, yo, 
k2tog, k1 . 3. Knit. 4. K2. yo, k2tog, yo. k3tog, 
yo, k2. 5. Knit. 6. K3, yo, k3tog, yo, k3. 7 and 
8. Knit, Rep rows 1-8. 
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No. 2-Lace: ' 

Simple laces— a I 

bonnet, a shawl, I 
curtains, stock- ■ 
ings, lots of sum- I 
met sweaters— all " 
brought to you with I 
directions, hints I 
and a bit of lore. 




Discover for yourself 

and save 20% off the cover price! 

Join^ur famrite designers, authors and knitters for an exciting took 
at knitting. Patterns, interviews, techniques, tore, news and 
reviews — designed for you, four times a year! 

Yes! Send me □ a full year, 4 issues, for just $14.40 
($18.40 US for foreign) 

□ Two years, 8 issues, for just $28.00 
($35.00 US for foreign) 

This is a □ New Subscription 

□ Renewal: Subscriber ID# 

NAM Subscriptions begin with issue 10 Spring '88 



CITY/STATE/ZIP 

enc/ose your check and mail to KNITTER'S Magazine 
335 N. Mam Ave., Sioux Palis, SD 57102 (This card expires Feb. 29, 1i 




pie cables: Get 
a feel for texture. 
Contrasts aplenty. 
Welts, bobbles, 
ruches and cables 
border, bias and ^ 
band these knits. I 





and designs to get 
you involved. _ 

Fulled knitting and I 
fabric strios. * 



I Discover Back Issues 

I Now you can hove them all! 

I items. Complete your 

I KNrniiR S collection: send in your order today' 

□ Issue 1— Guernseys: Premier Edition reprint, $7.50 ppd 

□ Issue 2— Lace: Spring/Summer '85, $5.00 ppd. 

□ Issue 3— Color/Fcrir Isles: Fall/Winter '85, $5.00 ppd. 

□ Issue 4r— Beads & Bobbles: Spring/Summer '86, $5.00 ppd. 

□ Issue 5— Designing youi own: Fall/Winter '86, $5.00 ppd. 

□ Issue 6— Petticoats, pleats & peplums: Spring '87, $5.00 ppd 

□ Issue 7— T-shirts & Index: Summer '87, $5.00 ppd 

□ Issue 8— Weighty matters: Fall '87, $5.00 ppd 

NAME 




-.re, 



No. 6— Men 
who knit: Yokes I 
round and I 

squared. Petti- | 
coats, pleats and | 
peplums. Cotton, , 
cool and comfy. I 
No. 7— Tons of ■ 
Ts: for all sea- I 
sons for all * 
folks. I 

I No. 8— Weighty J 
matters: Swatch- I 
ing; America's yarn • 
shops; designing I 
with fine yarns: a | 
knitter's journey. . 



I CITY/STATE/ZIP _ 



oo^ . enc/ose your check and mail to KNITTER'S Magazine 
335 N. Main Ave., Sioux Falls, SD 57102 (This card expires Feb. 29. U 




Enclose check and mail to: 




335 N. Main Avenue 
Sioux Falls, SD 57102 




335 North Main Avenue 
Sioux Falls, SD 57102 




Contest! 



THEME SONGS . . 




card, n an attempt to abide by the rules (anc 
stack the odds?): Galaxia of Beauty, Eliza- 
beth's Song: Fibers of Lover, and would you 
believe, Knitting Fever? 



We were especially pleased with Kristin 
Whitlock's ent^ (fr^ &jffalo, NY); 'Greert- 
sleeves, an Elizabethan song." 

Rita Walter (Elma, NY) wrote: ‘What better 
theme song for EZ, the 'Opinionated Knitter' 
than f QVy /r My Way?" Wadene Hall (R. 

Collins. CO) had the same idea. 

Another case of ESP; Susan Vaaler 
(Hamilton, OH) agreed \Mth Doreen McLaugh- 
lin (San Bernardino. CA) who wrote: "Round 
and Round sung by Perry Como in the year of 
my birth, and a great year it was, 1956.‘ 

Doris Brewer (Edneyville, NC) was itching 
to submit I’ve Got You Under My Skin. And has 
anybody heard of Marilyn^ Richard's last des- 
perate attempt to stuff the ballot box, The 




KNITTER'S Magazine that your favorite knit- 
ting teacher should be Teacher of the Year. 
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Knit Tips 



Send us your knitting Ups! 

Wfe ’// pay $15 for eac h tip 
pubiished: KNITTERS Tips, 
335 N. Main Avenue, Sioux 
Faiis, SD 57102. 

Tap* tip 

For an easy and fast way to trans- 
fer stitches from a knitting needle 
to a piece of yarn: take a small 
piece of masking tape; attach one 
end of the scrap yarn (about 40" 
long) to the tape; snugly wrap the 
tape around the tip of the needle 
(making sure the tape covers just 
the ftp of the needle, and does not 
come up the straight part and that 
the string end does not hang out 
from under the tape). 

Holding the untaped end. pull 
the needle out; the yam follows 
and collects the stitches. 

Sidna Farley 
Denver. CO 



Transitions 

I am a male weaver/knitter. I start- 
ed knitting as a way to trim the 
handwDven apparel I was selling. 
Now 1 mostly knit; selling a few 
sweaters here and there. 

Often instnjctions for using 
double pointed needles warn of 
the need to keep the stitches tight 
adjacent to the gaps between the 
needles. This makes the transition 
to the next needle difficult and the 
gap bcations may still show in the 
finished sleeve. 

To get around the problem I 
knit one stitch off of the next nee- 
dle before re-inserting the needle 
just finished. This constantly 
rotates the gaps by one stitch 
each round. The stitches can be 
worked at a normal tension and 
the gaps won't show. 

Reed V. Smith 
Oxnard, CA 



Indexing 

I find that both written instructions 
and charts can be confusing at 
times, so I rewrite the instructions 
on Index cards. Each card con- 
tains just one tow from the pat- 
tern. I store the cards in a small 
plastic bag. with the row I'm work- 
ing at the top. After completing 
that tow, I transfer the card to the 



bottom. The tow I'm about to work 
is always at the top. This really 
simplifies keeping my place whan 
I need to stop. It has helped 
improve my accuracy and lessen 
my frustrafon with difficult instruc- 

Barbara Wilson 
Geneseo. IL 



'HHfflsmfNl®lltMl.YDVED 
Wool Yml 




.NCtUDES 7 . 

combined VtTH 
OFFWrilTE WITH I 
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A Oassic Yam Win 
Keep You In Stitches 
For Years. 



A classic yam is unforgettable. Timeless In per- 
formance. A winning combination that just improves 
with age. Outlives the novelties and fads. And keeps 
you coming back for more. 

Of course, it must be wool. The most flexible, 
breathable, workable, durable substance known to 
man. Shorn exclusively from white-face sheep for 
clean, complete color. And a healthy 3.8 inch Tiber 
length for the softest touch since Stan Laurel. ^ 



Nature Spun^^ims 



uad yam is no laughing matter. Go with the 
classic yam that will stand the test of time. Nature 
Spun. Anything less would be another Tme mess. 
Mmph. 

For samples of our 29 dyed yarns and our 4 
creamy naturiils, available in weights for all seasons, 
please call us toll-free at 1-800-826-9136. And re- 
member the classics always draw a crowd. 
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Books 



By Meg Swansen 



Iting books, SpringySummer 
'85 issue of KNITTER'S, I men- 
tioned 14 different books: 
some of nothing but lace, and 
some containing just chapters 
on lace. In the intervening two 
years, five new lace books 
have been published. And 
there has been one archeolog- 



Series' of knitting books. To 
Knitted Lace Edgings and 
Knitted Quiits & Fiounces 



sibly discouraging for t 
plodder (or, perhaps, a 
for the plodder to try to 
achieve, . .) 




unusual) shapes, including 
'clouds, capes, fichus, nightin- 
gales, pelerines' and a spec- 
tacular wedding shawl, which 



Knitted Lace Coiiars pre- 
sents directions for 20 of these 
currently popular items: 14 for 
handknitting, 5 for machine, 
and 1 to crochet. Each pattern 
lists the estimated time (in 
minutes) it takes to complete 
one pattern repeat! Nice touch 

Shiire wfthuf 
thc^oj'ofKil^nq! 




would be a kindness to knit- 
ters to offer both types of 
instruction, she answered: 
“English readers do not like 



LATVIAN 

MITTENS 







and schematics for 19 of 
these magnificent shawls, 
each photographed in color, 
and each given a woman's 
name (some of which I’ll bet 
you’ve never heard). This 
book Is written in Faroese, a 
wonderful looking language, 
and unique unto itself. Even 
the Danes— to whom the 
Islands belong— cannot 
understand the language, but, 
through the kindness of the 
publisher and a tame Faroese 
knitter, we provide a transla- 
tion of the introduction as well 
as three of the shawls. Ho, 85 
pp, $24.50. Heimavirkl. 

The archeological find 
mentioned in the first para- 
graph refers to 25 Original 
Knitting Designs by Dorothy 
Reade. Mrs. Reade was 
instrumental in setting up the 



cottage industry for native 
Alaskans to spin and knit qivi- 
i/f (the hair of the musk ox. . .a 
most unlikely source for one of 
the softest and finest fibers on 
earth). Mrs. Reade’s lace 
designs can still be seen In 
the exquisite qiviut pieces 
sold through Oomingmak In 
Alaska. Although there is only 
one page of text in this book, 
it includes cogent remarks on 
the charted vs. verbal Instruc- 
tion controversy: "I have abso- 
lutely refused to write these 
patterns down in the usual 
confused and error-prone 
method which has been in 
use tor over a century. Substi- 
tution of charts and symbols 
eliminates ambiguity, confu- 
sion, errors, and many hours 
of work." Gettum Dorothy!! 

The long unavailability of this 




tor’s item.Spiral bound, 56 pp, 
$4.50. 

Dedicated lace knitters 
have been able to amass sub- 
stantial collections of lace- 
edging patterns only by dili- 
gently indexing the smattering 
of designs given in books and 
magazines, and by swapping 
with other lace collectors. 

Well, lace knitters, hang onto 



your needles. . .a new book 
has just arrived from Australia 
which contains two hundred 
(Yes! 200) lace edgings, all in 
one handsome hardcover 
book: Classic Knitted Cotton 
Edgings by Furze Hewitt and 
Billie Daley. There is a photo- 
graph of each lace (alas, no 
charts), color plates, a brief 
history of the art, basic knit- 
ting instructions, and tips on 
washing and care. He, 1 12 
pp, $19.95. Kangaroo Press. 

You may notice that, 
except for one self-published 
by Dorothy Reade, these 
books are all imported. The 
bias is not mine. U.S. publish- 
ers seem to be suspicious of 
lace; only Dover Publications 
has risked it with the reprints 
of the two Marianne Kinzel 
books from England. 




NOW AVAILABLE! 

The BEST Reference 

book on handknitting 
ever written!!! 

• The variety of topics covered 
is most complete. 

• The explanations are clear & 
easy to understand. 

• There are over 650 two-color, 
clear illustrations on 288 pages. 

• It is expertly organized, indexed, 

& cross-referenced 

THIS IS A "MUST-OWN" BOOK 
FOR EVERY KNITTER. $24.95 

Also available is a catalog of 7S 
highly recommended books & 
sterling silver knitting needles. 

Send S0« to cover postage. 

THE STITCHING POST 
5712 Patterson Ave, 
Richmond, VA 23226 
804-282-3645 
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Spinning a gossamer web 



By Priscilla A. than two ounces and labor-intensive. But there are first, flick card the wool. In 

Gibson-Roberts measured up to six feet spinner-knitters who preserve New Zealand and Australia, 




